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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Fitful Fancies. By William Kennedy. 12mo. 

. 191. Edinburgh, 1827, Oliver and Boyd ; 

don, Whittaker. 

We take up a volume of poetry with a sort of 
reluctance which is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, too satisfactorily accounted for by 
the result. There is a wearisome flatness in 
the mediocrity which so generally prevails ; 
and the eternal Pampas of South America are 
not more fatiguing to the eye and mind than 
the everlasting plain of Poesy, with the same 
thoughts, ideas, and images, over which the 
aitic is obliged to travel so often. Even in 
the range immediately above, there is little to 
yield us pleasure; and it is a rare event to 
meet with one climber of Parnassus who can 
carry us to those summits where Alps on Alps 
arise, and where the depth of ravine and 
chasm, the ruggedness of aspect, and the peril of 
precipice, are far more than compensated by 
the magnificence of view, the sublimity of 
nature, and the elevation of soul. 

Of William Kennedy it had never been our 
fortune to hear ; and his book came upon us 
with an effect immensely increased by the cir- 
cumstance that no previous warning was given 
of even the existence of a genius of so high an 
order. It was like the hurricane at midnight 
last week ; the torrent, the flash, and the 
rolling bolt, descended. at once,—and our as- 
tonishment really exceeded what we can well 
find words to express. That this unpretend- 
ing volume is extremely unequal, and that it 
has considerable faults, is true ; but since the 
first great work of Byron, Childe Harold, we 
have met with nothing so likely to produce a 
strong sensation among the readers of poetry. 
We do not even except the Improvisatrice ; for 
though that extraordinary performance at once 
Taised its fair and youthful author to deserved 
fame, and stamped her for immortality as one 
. the sweetest and most genuine female poets 

any age or country, it was not haps 
caleulated to make soy Hate and forcible — 
ape as the dark and powerful workings 
¢ - Kennedy’s Muse. It seems to us, that 

there never had been a poet before, L. E. L. 
would have been @ poet : there is more origin- 
ality in her writings than in those of any other 

of the same class and to the same extent 

with whom we are acquainted, and this is the 
consequence of the poetic temperamént,—of 
= which sees, combines, imagines, and 
conclusions out of every object in the 
natural, and conception in the intellectual world, 
entirely new and entirely different from the 
= efforts of reasoning and reflection. 
ened medy, on the contrary, though pos- 
= of much originality, appears to us to 
imbibed his principal inspiration from the 
superb effusions of Lord Byron. It is in the 
Se theonic, the gloomy, and the awful, that 
excels ; and in these we know of no modern 
= to him, except his own great model. This 

Praise of no limited kind; but, if our judg 
ment has not been misled by the f the 

misled by the fire of the 


bard, we are convinced that our analysis of his 
Fitful Fancies must bring the public to adopt 
the same exalted opinion of his talents. 

The Dedication is to Mr. Peel; and if-that 
distinguished individual has (like ourselves) no 
other knowledge of the author than his book 
affords, we congratulate him on the honour he 
has received in being thus selected, and recom- 
mend the writer to his attention and regard. 
The first poem, the Solitary, is a stumbling. 
block : we consider it to be inferior to almost 
all the rest, affected, and in bad style. Neither 
do we much approve of the second piece ; nor, 
indeed, until we have got some twenty pages 
forward, are we struck with the author’s 
powers, though there are occasional lines and 
passages which indicate that he is no common- 
place and servile imitator. 


** O little know - of the fire 
That glows within the child of song, 
Who haply marking him retire 
From the dull of the throng, 
Think that he shares not the emotion 
Which some with saintly boldness claim ; 
They little know the strong devotion 
He must inherit with his frame,— 
Must with that mould of mind which gives the 
impress to his name.” 


Thus indulging in retirement and contem- 
plation, the busy world is to him a Great 
Farce :— ‘ 

«* Around me rolls a nameless mass, 

A sea of anxious men; 
I watch them as they onward pass, 
Misguided race! fT oun oo 

sgi race! e to see 
That, reckless of futurity, 

You seek destruction’s den ; 
I grieve to think how soon this scene 
Shall be as it had never been ! 


T look amazed w the world : 





_ The sentiments expressed in the little poem 
entitled Amor Patrie would destroy nine- 
tenths of the spirit of poetry; and we pass 
them by, to quote some bolder verse in the 
Wish, which, though misanthropical, is ex. 
ceedingly nervous. 


If there’s a man who can employ 
A serious thought on earth, 

eg ne ee 

w, he blessings of ! 


Almighty God! whose mystic form, 
By wretched mortals viewed, 
Seems but the ruler of a storm, 


al Te na 
old thee not what cr Fear 
And Folly picture thee. ws 





But as a friend, to dry the tear 
Of helpless misery 


Then let the elements that war 
Within me, be at peace, 
And let the fiends of care 
Their useless labours cease. 
From thee, the Merciful, the Great, 
An only boon I crave: 
O take me from a world I hate, 
Into an early grave!” 
. In the same tone are the lines inscribed to a 
Lady come 
«* Though my young cheek’s untimely faded, 
It owes it not to cankering care; 
And though a cloud my brow hath shaded, 
Nor pain nor sorrow placed it there. 


’Tis weariness of all around me, 

Which loathes, but fears to leave, the earth, 
That in its leaden grasp hath bourid me, 

To mourn no wo, yet feel no mirth. 


Thy ivory hand, with music’s power, 
Strikes on my heart’s dull chords in vain, 
Stirring the memory of some hour 
I would not have recalled again. 
And vainly are thy blue eyes turning 
Their ny sadhunes cae mine ; 
T’ve coldly greeted glances — 
With other fires than light up thine. 
Yes,—lovelier lips have bent to bless me 
Than even thy mirror sees in bloom ; 
Yet did they at this hour caress me, 
*T would shed no sunshine o’er my gloom. 
For, like to some unholy spirit 
Condemned to walk the world awhile, 
I but the form of man inherit, 
Without his heart to sigh or smile. 
O no! for I might hope to borrow 
A balsam to my soul's despair, 
Could mortal iy or mortal sorrow 
Awake one kindred feeling there.” 

Past Pleasure is a beautiful composition ; 
but we can only give the last verse as a speci- 
men. 

«« I'll never forget that ev ! 

No—thor the thought be vain— 

I would stil thine, all lost as thou art, 
Could I feel, what I felt, again. 

Sorrow and shame have followed it ; 
Yet, like a desolate star, 

That floats in the wake of a thunder-cloud, 
Its memory shines afar.” 

There are some affecting lines to the writer’s 
Mother, whom he paints as having lived in 
affliction ; and its weight and sorrow are deeply 
touched in the concluding stanza. 

** A thousand would call the spot dreary 

Where 


est a long repose— 
But a rude couch is sweet to the weary 
And the frame that suffering knows. 
I never rejoiced more sincerely 
Than at thy funeral hour 
Assured that the one I loved dearly, 
Was beyond affliction’s power.” 

To afford proofs of the variety which abounds 
in this volume, we now select two entire com- 
positions: the first both grand and original, 
and the last both spirited and stirring. 
es ag wane tho grace euul afe sane! 

By the fea band of hurled 
Sublime on its race 

Reflecting the marvellous beauty of heaven, 
aoe ly 2 

To endure, when the shall wax dim, that are given 
Old Time to destroy. 

O that I were this magnificent spirit ! 
Embodied to prove . 

The measureless bliss they were sure to inherit, 
Who lived in my love; 

With elements infinite, fitted for taking 
All forms of my will; 


To give me, for ever, the rapture of making 
# More happiness still !” 





eo et 
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** Ned Bolton. 
ally ecmnaado tn the port. 0 Reston mate ot 
I forget 


thee, to my hand false may the cutlass 
be! 
And may my gallant battle-flag he stricken down jn 
If, when the social can goes round, I fail to pledge thy 
Up, up, my jads!—his memory !—we'll give it with a 
Ned Bolton, the commander of the Black Snake pri- 
vateer ! 
Poor Ned! he hada heart of steel, with neither flaw nor 
Firm as a rock, in strife or storm, he stood the quarter- 


H , 1 trow, 3 welcome man to man: 
‘And Spanish planters crossed Rees op lee of his 


name; 

But now, Jameles Gris Mey meepmtich Dong securely 
sm. 

mn tes we take no prize again, nor e’er touch Indian 


*Sblaod ! ‘twas a sorry fate he met on his own mother 
and yet to find a grave! 
: Ppirit of the sane, 
No need would he have » in tropic climes, 
again: 
But some are born to sink at sea, and some to hang on 
ore, 
And Fostune coled. God speed! at lett, and welcomed 
Ned no more. 


’T was off the coast of Mexico-—the tale is bitter brief— 
The Black Snake, ier gam of sail, stuck fast upon a 


Upen o chitig coral-reef--scarce a@ good league from 
But hundreds, bee of horse and foot, were ranged upon 
His —e were lost before Cape Horn, and, with an old 
Even had The numbered ten for one, what could Ned 
Nor favouring gale nor frien friendly fide brows wonph Pe ee of 
For a — ‘breeze the wild one prayed, who never prayed 
And when it came not at his call, he bit his lip and 
‘The Spaniards shouted from the beach, but did not ven- 


‘Too well they knew the mettle of the daring privateer! 
Avcalen io eaten bop hengfane oti 'tbe Ted sun burning 


Giared Mistering! and wearily, in a transparent sky; 
‘The gog went round the gasping crew, and loudly re 


‘the song 
The only ‘Pastime at an hour when rest seemed far too 
So boisterously they took their rouse upon the crowded 
They looked like men who had escaped, not feared, 
wad vied . 


Up sprung the ‘breeze the seventh day--away! away! to 
Deitel the bark, with riyen planks, over the waters 
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‘That I have lived, that I shall die, 

I do believe, but know net why, 

For aught I yet have heard or seen, 
Such a s! creature should have been ; 


Have won the epithet 


Each day some Cocaine pursuing, 
For ied teed and undoing + 
Perceiving, whether gay or sad, 
Man is, and ever » mad— 


But, when the sun breaks on his shell, 
Admits he serves him passing well4 


The Mourner tempts us to farther extract. 


** I do not sigh 
That I catch not the glance of woman's eye;— 
lam of woman,—I know too well 
t smiles of the sereneninat sell, 


sigh 
The tinge of good in her wy nd 
Marks not her worth, but a fe nature. 
I do not pine 
That Gas tzenpaves of India eve not mine 1 
I have feasted on all that gold can 
I have drained the fount men call Fee dry, 
And I feel the after-scorch of ob a 
On a lip which would not drink again. 
Oh! wealth on me were nought but wasted ; 
~ - above the usurer’s love, 
all other love, on earth, I’ve tasted, 

a do not wi 
That aj t from the noble my ban ol I keep; 
‘That the name I bear shall never be set 
Mid the g of Fame’s dazzling coronet ; 
That I shail slink, with the meanest an 
The joys be sepulchye do griev 

e Joye of bog io not e me; 
I have that within a e might w 

da tomnbeif such could deceive me, 
I do not fm: 
Though I life’s poison plant have known ; 
Though, in my spirit’s drunkenness, 
1 ate its fruits of bitterness, 
Nor knew, until it was too late, 
The ills which on such banquet walt— 
*Tis not for this I cherish sadness 
I’ve taught my heart to endure the smart 
Produced by my youth’s madness, 


But I do sigh, 
And — feeply, Pi 


Each turn ws human destin) 








Because all earth can’t buy am morrow, 
Nor draw from death, or the be — 
Aught, save uncertainty and 


There was no lack of knaves, or fools, 
To practise Slaughter’s hellish rules, 
Bass 
ven, in its mercy, closed th’ 
ina —_ strife, oon 
The forfel ates siete 4 
it’s we _ 
Thy end 6 oD in 
me never know decay, 
y errors, like a denis or twa 
Upon a heaven of holiest blue, 
t the ray, 
To wad a ervour less intense, 
For trembling mortals’ shrinking 
The monarch of the melody 
Is risen from his 
And who shall lead the harmony, 
PB me ame feast hath flown ? 
Nor have we one whose chards command ” 
The wild heart-p tone, at 
That swelled above each 
Of those who would have riv 


But if we would point out one a oe 
the rest, whose furnace of burning 

mined the darker feelings of the be Se ps 
we would copy the Epithalamium, as, 
specimen of the revolting being pont 9 
utmost endurable pitch, so as: to aisloy te 
bard, and yet not disgust the reader 9... «i 

“« Press thy hand to this heart, love | ~Ht feels like lend ; 


am weary of he we UY, a of 
r th my earth- a 
ercacisciri maces 
Till the trump of the arc 
And break, 


th its echo, the pelt 


wth start not, my maiden—the mansion fs | 
e couch not so lightsome’as vey 
ut Death, the old warder, will s' pt the 

— watch, Shrous whole ages, thy 1 
The Priest is in hay ay se close 
Nor shrink, tho 
The night a be some and 

We cease from all sorrow—our 
*Tis true that the loves of the worm are here, 

And our bosoms shall many a one. 

Yet what are the masters of ocean earth, 
Save forms that are fashioned to give worms birth ? 
Place thy oot cold Mp to mine, and lie close—closer still 

Come! thine eye from the false fleeting i 
—* we Sou. oe we PR slumber our fill— 

From the poor ed dreamers of life far away ; 

We may laugh, when we think that we never 
Shall see their cursed realm of sorrow and pain hic 
Good night to them all! Let them cloud their > 

And Saale their green earth, Good night!—Good 


n 
There pm ~"s in their caves shall 
an care acon t hour [-- C= daylight, 
eading, ough even Mortality’s tread 
Should mix with the reptiles to blacken our bed. 
Hark !—the clock strikes the hour—adieu to thee, Time! 
tard his farewell ; 


tomb ee 


Their fare a these yovers bold then hoisted topmast 
foe sent a fi le 
‘ee b ag frteie Ne Ned Bata pac ne hot 
cho haw Be In the lines on the death of I of Sree, the poet | right 
And echo w growl yetumed an answer from the | departs from the beaten track ; and indeed we Though, ‘of sad ones, least happy—o sinners, lest bles. 
consider it to be one of the best proofs of his} In Fidelity in Death a similar train of feel- 

The tm gun, the broken song, the mad tumultu- ius, that, heverer rite the subject on which | ings are over- i ca instead —— 
Censed not, 20 ag ocean spared the shattered pri-|he writes, he ost always some new] an awful effect, offend the taste, 
: bc! ee an ws Be be aad thoughts to bestow upen its illustration. Thus,| censure. First Love, on the contrary, ‘sane 

a by me, like lightning in the} ip Byron :— tural and delightful composition : we give 
wae save, we tacked, and fast we slackened all “Th eae it spurned verse or two. aes 

ie “ 
1 knew the ware of Neds right hand—farewell you Fat "ek ie ore, a and ily Tae poet thee, B cowtat 
ve, these bonds 3 
And he, of ane of his ship's crew, ne'er entered port And hadst thou to th — 
again !” : Be done what thou wert puiged © to do, 

This noble ballad ig followed by That af the bend the — herd—thy scorn—scarce one 
called Perplezity, which breathes the distin- But lives and imagha, while thou ert—gone! 
ower: qualities we have attributed to Mr. Unequal to your giant span, 

ennedy ; and we quote it, also, nearly entire, You Saas the Caste 
as an example of his peculiar turn and genius. 
“ apom, | a earth, sea, cot oy, 

the that flies, 
neki einen aa gam of pte, 


But from a 
Do, each and all, Polfution tenet a you, and you died ! 
bet tomy wil I know; ’twas on the Grecian coast— 
ww sopas fe hal vet va business. hadst thou there ? 


What 
If hog, or uppermost, 
. a 7 "Twas +, b~ place to care. 
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if 
vi happiness, 
‘reeling heart gtew sick. 
O days of youth! O days of youth! 
To have these scenes return, 
The pride of all my riper years 
How gladly w I spurn!” 

But we have supplied all that our space 
permits for this appearance of a new Star in 
the poetical horizon. His blank verse is in 
inferior to his rhyme, of which there 
js much variety. In some points we find a 
want of taste and judgment; or, perhaps, a 
despising of the rules which forbid the too 
close association of the gloomy with the fami- 
liar, and the too close union of the grand and 
mean, and of the terrible and ludicrous. We 
are not the ee for these or any other of 
the author’s faults; though we are proud to 
be the eulogists of those superior endowments 
which his pages so abundantly display. What 
fs erroneous in his ideas or style, he can most 

correct and amend: what is truly great 
i'm, there are few to emulate. The volume 
is ‘closed with a number of songs of unequal 
nérit: ‘Phe Page’s, p. 153—the Ring, 170—the 
Despot, 176—and “ Och! while I live,” 182— 
are of very diversified character, and all good 
of their kind. 

We.have now only to bid Mr. Kennedy 
faréwell; and leave him to that high celebrity 
as a poet which he has so deservedly earned. 


—_— 


Then, if unconsciously she smiled, 
M turned faint and thick, 
until 
My 





Memoirs of the Public Life and Administration 
of the Right Honourable the Eari of Liver- 
pool, K.G., &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 649. London, 
1827. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuoveu it is in all probability true that the 

public career of Lord Liverpool is at end, it is 

yet a melancholy thing to find it so definitely 
annoanced and considered, as by the appearance 
of a biography of that eminent statesman, such 
as we have only been accustomed to see when 
the mortal career of an individual has been ter- 
minated by death. The reflections to which it 
gives rise are painful, and we do not lose that 
feeling as we proceed from the general impres- 
sion into the detail of parts. {While we trace, 
step by step, the rising fortunes of the future 
premier—see him toil up the rugged steep of 
Politics—and mark his noblest efforts of mind, 
we cannot help recurring to the sad and humili- 
ating idea of his present helplessness and hope- 
lessness, Where is now, we ask ourselves, 
the vigour of intellect which proclaimed that 
the march to Paris by conquering British 


was “attainable and practicable?” What is 
now the virtuous enthusiasm and patriotic 
ardour which upheld the minister through a 
struggle of so much danger, difficulty, and 
dread? Alas! for human nature: that strug- 
gle has been crowned with triumph, and he 


who bore so conspicuous a share in gaining it 
isa living being unconscious alike of hamilie- 
tion or g' Were it not better to be where 
his long-loved and cherished friend and suc- 
cessor has found a place of untroubled and 
everlasting rest ? 
The compilation before us scems to be care- 
— and impartially made. It embraces the 
ding questions and transactions of his lord- 
ship's life; and, as far as the writer could ob- 
tam intelligence from the common records of 
the time, he has endeavoured to employ them 
ia a plain and straightforward manner. His 
work, therefore, though far from brilliant, is 
well calculated to be useful: and if he fathom 
no he does not offend by attempting 
and theories, — preface, t! 
y ill written: to talk of “ 80 
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busy a man as Lord Liverpool,” and of “ every 
considerable business” in which he was en- 
gaged, in the same paragraph, is a bad speci- 
men of taste and authorship. ‘* The men and 
measures which have protected,” &c. in the 
next sentence, is not grammar; and we must 
rejoice that there is little original composition 
in the body of the work to lead to the continua- 
tion of such a style. 

Altogether, however, we may safely recom- 
mend this volume as a useful manual for such 
as wish to view the events of the last quarter 
of a century as they are connected with the 
opinions and actions of this able and honest 
minister, who conciliated the esteem and re- 
spect of all parties, and was acknowledged by 
the whole country to be as pure a man as was 
ever intrusted with any portion of its govern. 
ment. 





Forget-Me-Not ; a Christmas and New-¥Y ear's 
Present for 1828. Edited by Frederic Sho- 
berl. R. Ackermann. 

Since the time when the Forget-Me-Not laid 

claim to public favour, it has gone on gradually 

improving ;—the literary contents and the en- 
gravings have from year to year taken a higher 
character; and we must say, it is this year 
superior to any that Mr. Ackermann has pub- 
lished. It is altogether very prettily orna- 
mented, and much of the contents well deserves 
its elegant dress. The following clever tale is 
by Mr. Henry Neele. 

“ The Magician's Visiter. 

“ Tt was at the close of afine autumnal day, 
and the shades of evening were beginning to 
gather over the city of Florence, when a low 
quick rap was heard at the door of Cornelius 
Agrippa, and shortly afterwards a stranger was 
introduced into the apartment in which the 
philosopher was sitting at his studies. The 
stranger, although finely formed, and of courte- 
ous demeanour, had a certain indefinable air 
of mystery about him, which excited awe, if, 
indeed, it had not a repellent effect. His years 
it was difficult to guess, for the marks of youth 
and age were blended in his features in a most 
extraordinary manner. There was not a fur- 
row in his cheek, or a wrinkle on his brow; 
and his large black eye beamed with all the 
brilliancy and vivacity of youth ; but his stately 
figure was bent, apparently beneath the weight 
of years; his hair, although thick and cluster- 
ing, was gray; and his voice was feeble and 
tremulous, yet its tones were of the most ravish- 
ing and soul-searching melody. His costume 
was that of a Florentine gentleman; but he 
held a staff like that of a palmer in his hand, 
and a silken sash, inscribed with Oriental cha- 
racters, was bound around his waist. His face 
was deadly pale; but every feature of it was 
singularly beautiful, and its expression was 
that of profound wisdom, mingled with poig- 
nant sorrow. ‘* Pardon me, learned sir,’ said 
he, addressing the philosopher, ‘ but your fame 
has travelled into all lands, and has reached all 
ears; and I ‘could not leave the fair city of 
Florence without seeking an interview with 


one who is its — and ornament.’ 
‘ You are right welcome, sir,’ returned 
Agrippa; * but I fear that your trouble and 
curiosity will be but ill repaid. I am simply 
one, who, instead of devoting my days, as do 
the wise, to the uirement of wealth and 
honour, have passed long years in painful and 
unprofitable study, in endeavouring to unravel 
the secrets of nature, and initiating myself in 
the mysteries of the occult sciences.’ * Lalkest 


hough | thou of Jong years!’ echoed the atranger, and 


a melancholy smile played over his features ine 





* thou, whe hast scarcely seen fourscore since 
thou left’st thy cradle, and for whom the quiet 
grave is now waiting, eager to clasp thee in 
her sheltering arms! I was among the tombs 
to-day—the still and solemn tombs: I saw 
them smiling in the last beams of the setting 
sun. When I was a boy, I used to wish to be 
like that sun ; his eareer was so long, so bright, 
so glorious. But to-night I thought ‘ it is 
better to slumber among those tombs than to 
be like him.’ ‘To-night he sank behind the 
hills, apparently to repose; but to-morrow he 
must renew his course, and run the same dull 
and unvaried but toilsome and unquiet race. 
There is no grave for him, and the night and 
morning dews are the tears that he sheds over 
his tyrannous destiny.’ Agrippa was a deep 
observer and admirer of external nature and of 
all her phenomena, and had often gazed upon 
the scene which the stranger deseribed; but 
the feelings and ideas which it awakened in 
the mind of the latter were so different from 
any thing which he had himself experienced, 
that he could not help, for a season, gazing 
upon him in speechless wonder. His guest, 
however, speedily resumed the discourse. ‘ But 
I trouble you, ? trouble you;—to my purpose 
in making you this visit. Ihave heard strange 
tales of a wondrous mirror, which your potent 
art has enabled you to construct, in which 
whosoever looks may see the distant or the 
dead on whom he is desirous again to fix his 
gaze. My eyes see nothing in this outward 
visible world which can be pleasing to their 
sight. The grave has closed over all I loved. 
Time has carried down its stream every thing 
that once contributed to my enjoyment. The 
world is a vale of tears; but among all the 
tears which water that sad valley, not one is 
shed for me—the fountain in my own heart, 
too, isdried up. I would once again look upon 
the face which I loved. I would see that eye 
more bright, and that step more stately, than 
the antelope’s; that brow, the broad smooth 
page on which God had inscribed his fairest 
characters. I would gaze on all I loved and 
all I lost. Such a gaze would be dearer to my 
heart than all that the world has to offer me, 
except the grave, except the grave.’ The pas- 
sionate pleading of the stranger had such an 
effect upon Agrippa (who was not used te ex- 
hibit his miracle of art to the eyes of all who 
desired to look in it, although he was often 
tempted by exorbitant presenta and high ho. 
nours to yf so), that he readily consented to 
grant the request of his extraordinary visiter. 
‘ Whom wouldst thou see?’ he inquired. 
‘ My child, my own sweet Miriam,’ answered 
the stranger. Cornelius immediately caused 
every ray of the light of heaven to be excluded 
from the chamber, placed the stranger on his 
right hand, and commenced chanting, in a low 
soft tone, and in a strange language, some lyri- 
cal verses, to which the stranger thought he 
heard oceasionally a response; ‘but it was a 
sound so faint and indistinct, that he. hardly 
knew whether it existed any where but in 
his own fancy. As Cornelius continued his 
chant, the room gradually became illuminated ; 
but whence the light proceeded, it was im- 
possible to discover. At length the stranger 
plainly perceived a large mirror which covered 
the whole of the extreme end of the apart- 
ment, and over the surface of which a dense 
haze or clond seemed to be rapidly passing. 
* Died she in wedlock’s holy bands ?’ inquired 
Cornelius. ‘She was a virgin spotless as the 


” * How man have passed awa’ 
ieee the queue daash.anee ten?’ damn 
gathered on the stranger’s brow, and he ane 
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swered somewhat impatiently, ‘ Many, many; 
more than I now have time to number. # Nay,’ 
said Agrippa, ‘ but I must know. For eve 
ten years that Have élapsed” sincé her death 
once must I waye this wand ; and when'I have 
waved it for the last time,’ you ‘will see her 
figure in yon mirror.” * Wave on, then,’ said 
the rm mee groaned bitterly: * wave on, 
and take heed that ‘thou be not weary.” Cor- 
nelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest with 
something of anger, but he excused his want of 
courtesy on the ground of the probable extent 
of his calamities. He then waved his«magic 
wand many times, but, to his consternation, it 
seemed to have lost its virtue. Turning again 
to the stranger, he exclaimed, ‘ Who and what 
art thou, man? . Thy presence troubles me. 
According to all the rules of my art, this wand 
has already described twice two hundred years 
—still has the surface of the mirror experi- 
enced no alteration. Say, dost thou mock me, 
and did no such person ever exist as thou hast 
described to me?’ ‘* Wave on, wave on!’ was 
the stern and only reply which this interroga- 
tory extracted from the stranger. The curio- 
sity of Agrippa, although he was himself a 
dealer in wonders, began now to be excited, 
and a mysterious feeling of awe forbade him to 
desist Ten waving his wand, much as he 
doubted the sincerity of his visiter. . As his 
arm grew slack, he heard the dete, pptemn 
tones of the stranger, exclaiming, ‘ Wave on, 
wave on!’ and at length, after his wand, ac. 
cording to the calculations of his art, had de- 
scribed a period of above twelve hundred years, 
the cloud cleared away from the surface of the 
mirror, and the stranger, with an exclamation 
of delight, arose and gazed rapturously upon 
the scene which was there represented. An 
exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was 
before him. In the distance rose lofty moun- 
tains, crowned with cedars; a rapid stream 
rolled in the middle, and in the fore-ground 
were seen camels grazing ; a rill trickling by, 
in which some sheep were quenching - their 
thirst, and a lofty palm-tree, beneath whose 
shade a young female of exquisite beauty, and 
richly habited in the costume of the East, was 
sheltering herself from the rays of the noon- 
tide sun. ‘’Tis she! ’tis she!’ shouted the 
stranger; and he was rushing towards the 
mirror, but was prevented by Cornelius, who 
said, * Forbear, rash man, to quit this spot ! 
with each step that thou advancest towards 
the mirror, the i will become fainter ; 
and shouldst thou approach too near, it will 
vanish away entirely.” Thus warned, he re- 
sumed his station, but.his agitation was so ex- 
cessive, that he was obliged to lean on the arm 
of the philosopher for support, while, from 
time to time, he uttered pe vail expressions 
of wonder, delight, and lamentation. “‘’Tis 
she! ‘tis she! even as she looked while living ! 
How beautiful she is! Miriam, my child, 
canst thou not tome? By Heaven, she 
moves! she smiles! Oh speak to me a single 
word! or only breathe, or sigh! Alas t af’s 
silent—dull and desolate as this‘heart! Again 
that smile!—that smile, the remeinbrante of 
which a thousand winters have not ‘been able 
to freeze up in my heart !' Old man, it is in 
vain to hold me! I must, will clasp her'!’ 
As he uttered the last words, he rushed fran- 
re Sagrap oe the mirror—the scene represented 
within it faded away—the cloud gathered again 
over its surface,—and the stranger sunk sense- 
less to the earth. When he recovered his 
fern aoe, he gee in the arms of 
ippa, who was is temples, and 
gazing on him with looks of wonder and fear. 


‘thy 





He immedi rose, ie fr: with ore 
fcongal dad praia “ of his Rest, he 
said, ‘ Thanks. ks, for thy cou 
in ness, and for the aa but painful 
sight which thou ‘hast’ presented ‘to my eyes.’ 
As he spake these‘words, he put 4 into 
the hand of Cornelius;. but. the latter returned 
it, saying, * Nay, nay, keep’ thy ‘gold, friend. 
IT know not, indeed, a Christian man dare 
take it; but be\that as it may, I shall esteem 
myself sufficiently. repaid if thou wilt tell me 
who thou art.’ .*:Behold !? said the stranger, 
eee to a latge historical - picture which 

ung on the left hand of the room. ‘ Isee,’ 
said the philosopher, * an exquisite work of art, 
the production of one of our best and earliest 
artists, representing eur Saviour carrying his 
cross.’ * But look again!’ said the stranger, 
fixing his keen dark eyes intently on him, and 
pointing to a figure on the left hand of the pic- 
ture. Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder 
what he had not observed before—the extraor- 
dinary resemblance which this figure bore to 
the stranger, of whom, indeed, it might be said 
to be a portrait. ‘* That,’ said Cornelius, with 
an emotion of horror, ‘is intended to repre- 
sent the unhappy infidel who smote the divine 
Sufferer for not walking faster, and was there- 
fore condemned. to walk the earth himself 
until the period of that Sufferer’s second. com- 
ing.’ ‘’Tis I! ’tis I !? exclaimed the stranger ; 
and rushing out of the house, rapidly disap. 
peared. Then did Cornelius Agrippa know 
that he had been conversing with The Wan- 
dering Jew.” 

The two following poems are specimens that 

may well induee a wish in the reader to know if 
they have worthy companions. 


The Sword. By L. E. L. 
’T was the battle-field, and the cold pale moon 
Look’d down on the dead and di: . 
And the wind pass’d o'er, with a dirge and a wail, 
Where the young and the brave were lying. 


With his father’s sword in his red right hand, 
ve a te a gr 
a you’ 3 but was 

And the grave’s icy sleep had bound him. F 
A reckless rover, ’mid death and doom, 

Pass’d a soldier, his plunder seeking ; 
‘Careless he stept where friend and foe 

Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 


Drawn by the shine of the warrior’s sword, 
ler paused a it ss 
hand with a t’s strength 
But the grasp of the dead defied it. ; 
He loosed his hold, and his English heart 
Took part with the dead before him, 
And. he honour’d the brave who died sword in hand, 
As with soften’d brow he leant o’er him. 
* A soldier’s death thou hast boldly died, 
A soldier’s grave won by it; 
Before I would take that sword from thine hand, 
My own life’s-blood should dye it. 
Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow, 
Or the wolf to batten o’er thee; 
Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled before thee.’ 
he a grave in the crimson earth 
Where his warrior foe was a ; 
And he laid him there in honour rest, 
With his sword in his own brave keeping.” 


Waking up the rose’s dyes ; 

As the dey of fort, 

Making all the sweet more sweet. 
Come, thou grave and -hair’d 
Tur not from my little pe - 


stone ? 
What, when nellight a her throne, 
Shooteth living light afar, 


Come, thou 
4) Dreams of 


Come, thou maiden, sweet and young, 
Like a lyre with silver strung, 
Like the violet, ‘ 
Still with morning’s kisses wet; 

Like a sweet bird in its nest, - 
Stranger to the world’s unrest, 

Ere w the breeze it 


The rich painting of its : 
Thou shalt find $ wondrous sel 
In my little oracle— 

Of the 

T 


at time; 
Blooms that, borrowed from the skies, 
Tell on earth of paradise. 


Now to all a fond farewell ! 
Win 


on the 
Hangs the cloud and falls the rain. 
Yet thou’lt beam, my little book,» «. » 
a the Christmas fireside nook;,» . . 
7 et = — thy silken wings 
'y the Ganges’ glittering ; 
the wave wits summer 


By the mighty Indian plain; "= 
7 the mounts = gold and steel “*'"* 
By the northern site ride, : is 
By the Hudson’s pte gs o> sr". oe 
By — -~ mighty lake, 5 at 
Set the central oe * athe 7 
Whence, to bathe the burning Laine, ost 
Whence, to cheer the frozen . 
Twice a hundred torrents roll+ * 
Till thy oy flight is done, 
Circling with the circling sut¥y 
ill the ripen’d 

Send beauty ro the sphere, 

Led by ove and friendship’s chart, 

Fn the vor of = heart. 

Ow is wound m) S} 
Now to alla fond terewel 
We must als@ mention, in terms of great 

praise, the Snow, a very original poem by 
Delta; Cownsels, by Bernard Barton, a, most 
clever sketch; Two Scenes in the Life -of a’ 
Favourite, by M. J. J. ; a Farewell, by Oaptain 
M‘Naghten, which belongs to the sweetest order 
of poetry ; and an interesting tale, called ‘the 
Booroom Slave, by Mrs. Bowdich. 


The Bijou ; or Annual of Literature, and the 
Arts. London, 1828, W. Pickering ; Phila- 
delphia, T. Wardle. 

THE very high names which adorn this little 

volume, and the great excellence in some of 

their productions, induce us to use stricter cri- 
ticism than, in the first instance, we deemed 
belonging to these elegant but light-armed 
troops in literature. Now, however, that the 
masterpiece of the painter and the utmost skill 
of the engraver are called into action—now that 
the first writers of the day enter the lists—we 
cannot but feel that judgment, not indul- 
gence, is required. The Bijow must certainly 
rank among the highest of its class. Law- 
rence, the patrician creator of beauty; Sto- 
thard, whose embellishments of Boccacio have 
caught the very sunshine of Italian skies ; 

Pickersgill, with his dreams of oriental loveli- 

ness; and Wilkie, the inimitable}—only. re- 

quire to be named. The literary d ent 
stands equally high : the letter from Sir Walter 

Scott alone, written in that manly and simple 

style so peculiarly his own, must ‘attract every 

reader ; and Coleridge, the wild, imaginative 

Coleridge, has ed his fountain of poesy, 

and exquisite is its flowing. The Subaltern 

has one of those annals of a soldier's eventful 











But the little azure star?” 


life which no one records better ; and Lockhart 
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one of those fine old ballads whose spirit he 
catches so admirably in translation. We must 
quote a few stanzas. 


ho are indicted ! I pray you come to me 
tae eeod the pleasant wood, where's neither 


But only the creatures and many a 5} tree, 
For there’s little in the common law but doubt misery. 
If at your need you've skill to read, you're summon’d 


ne’er the less, 
To shew your lore the bench before, and great is your 
Clerk the most clerkly though thou be, expect the same 


*tis true a bishop turns the key: God grant deliverance ! 
a I —for me, I’d rather sleep beneath 


tree, yea, on the naked heath, 
Thus lie even in tt eds for many a weary 


And he that’twixt such choice would halt, he is a sire foul I 
say. 
Thad a name that none could blame, but that is lost and 


For ayer. tricks have made me mix with people that 
ve none. 


rapes een ae faceno mo a 'y friends and kin; 
Thepoor man now i eld cow, whaiver the rich may 


ot fancy m what, lost, is ne’er repaid ; 

- es y life within eee clutch in truth I’m sore afraid. 

Tet question ~~~ ~ ht be won again; 

Honce they had me in hold, ’ they’d make 
my pain. 


“nr my friend will be, such hope not yet 


Themen that speak this i of me, they speak behind my 
Stee B would their Hiearts delight if they my blood 


But God, in altthe devil's Spite, can save me if he will. 
ret 4 can saye me, life and limb—the blessed Mary’s 


And I can boldly pray to him,—imy soul is undefiled : 
=, h pth re envious tongues undone. 
t I have leaned upon ! 


compton, I shew my archerie, 

yeaa be saying, * He’s of some sonipanies 

He goes to cage him in the wood, and worke fis old foleye.’ 

Thus men do hunt me like the boar, and life’s no life for 
me. 


But if | seem more cunning about the law than they, 
‘Ha, ha! some old consplator, well trained in tricks,’ 


He a doth ride the Eyre, I must keep well om 
Such neighbourhood I hold 


not good ;—shame fall on suc 


I pray! 

y you, all “hee a le, to say for me a prayer, 
htt’ P tday opee ‘ m4 mine own land pom 
ieee was a = a homicide not with my will—I swear. 

Nor meen, christian folk to spoil, that on their way did 


7 was maile within the wood, beneath a broad 
There singe ale and nightingale, and falcon hovers 


I wrote this skin, because within was much sore memory, 
Andhere ay! it by the way, that found my rhyme may be.” 

Our next, Youth and Age, by S. T. Coleridge, 
Ex.. is one of its author’s most beautiful pro- 


* Verse, a breeze, mid blossoms stra’ 
Where re Hope clings feeding like a ~ 
Life went a maying 
was young ! 
When I was young chan woful when! 
Ah, for the *twixt now and then ! 


gS Fis 
tf 


spite of wind or tide ;— 
oe this body for wind or weather, 
outh and ine lived in’t together. 

3 Love is aad 


z3 
d 


ge 
RE 
Z& 





ere ane 
I see these locks in 
This 


ae. 
Life is but thought, so think I will 
That youth and I are house- 


The following; by Mr. 'T. Hood, is very spi- 


rited, and replete with his peculiar humour. 
«* A Lament for the Decline of Chivalry. 
Well hast thou cried, departed Butke 
All chivalrous romantic work i 
Is epded now and past— 
That iron age, which some have thought 
Of mettle rather over-wrought, 
Is now all over-cast. 
Ay, where are those heroic knights 
Of old—those wights 
aot y wore the plated vest,— 
and all his peers 
Are = enjoying, with their spears, 
An everlasting rest. 
Fag bold King Arthur sleepeth sound, 
So sleep his ——S who gave that Round 
Old Table su 
Oh Time has pluck’d the plumy brow, 
And none engage at turneys now 
But those who go to law. 
aor ng o’ Gaunt > ey gone by, 
mn u nothing ut a Gu 
Orlando lies forlorn ; " 
Bold Sidney, and his kidney—nay, 
Those ‘ ear! ions’—what are they 
But ‘ knights without a morn.’ 


No Pi branch now perseveres, 
Like those of old, in : 
. La he i now a lies 
urgeons alone, by any chance 
Are all that ever couch a lance’ 
To couch a body's eye. 


Alas! for Lion-hearted Dick, 
That cut the Moslems to the quick, 
His weapon lies in peace ; 
Oh, it would warm them ina trice, 
If they could only have a spice 
Of his old mace in Greece ! 


The famed Rinaldo lies a-cold, 

And Tancred too, and el bold, 
That scaled the wall; 

No Saracen meets in— 

We hear of no great Saladin, 
But only grow the small. 


o Cressys too have dwindled since 
—_ ny things—at our Black Prince 
toric pens would scoff ; Um 
The only one we moderns had 
Was not but a Sandwich lad, 
And mi took him off. 


Where are those old and feudal clans, 
Their pikes, and bills, an isans, 
r hauberks, jerkins, buffs? 
A battle was a battle then, 
A breathing peace of work—but men 
Fight now—with powder puffs. 


The curtelax is out of date, 

The good old cross-bow bends—to Fate, 
Tis _— ring 

No tough arm the springy yew, 

And jolly draymen ride, in lie E 
Of death, upon the shaft. 


The the yp tilter’s pride, 
The ae spear is laid aside— 
Oh, spits now domineer ! 
The coat of mail is left alone, 
And where is all chain- eee genet 
Go ask at Brighton pier. 


We fight in and not in lists 
Desteing hans ‘ard-cuffs with our fists 
A low and oo one art! 


A tilt !—it isa Sins Yoeooes 
Except upon a cart. 
Methinks I see the bounding barb, 
Clad, like his chief, in steely. garb, 
For warding steel’s appliance ; 
Methinks I hear the = stir,— 
Tis but the guard to Exeter, 

That bugles the « 
In cavils when will cavaliers 
Set rit helmets by the ears, 

umes about ? 
are in the vein? 
That tap will never run 
, the casque is out! 

No iron-crackling now is scored 
By dint of battle-axe or sword, 

To find a vital place; 


Farewell, then, codons toa of matt! 
Crusader, errant squire, and knight ! 








ee 
LO TS 
ha et eo pen 
‘o wou ly make ye weep,— 
Pa aie Tusty iron sleep, 
safety-coffin.” 


Sans Souci is. indeed a contrast to L. E. L.’s 
usual style ; but the picture, by Stothard, was 
a very inspiring theme.* 

«« Come ye forth to our revel by moonlight, 
With your lutes and your spirits in tune; 
by dew falls to-night e an odour— 
in our last day in June. 
Pm leave the loom and its purple, 
Though the robe of a monarch were there ; 
Seek your mirror—I know ’tis your yon 
be it to-night your sole care. 


Braid ye your curls in their thousands, 
Whether dark as the raven’s dark wing, 
Or bright as that clear summer colour, 
When sunshine lights every ring. 
On each snow ankle lace silken sandal, 
Don the robes, like the neck they hide, white; 
Then come forth like planets from darkness, 
Or like lilies at ped mee = ’s first light. 


Is there one who, half in yd 
Would be regal in pearl and in 

Let her wreathe her a —_ a 
: a rubies = ual to thi 
s there one who sits id and | 

With spale - face bowed down mys hand, 

With a cheek glitter elash 
And careless locks ‘scaped f frown thels band,— 


For a lover not worth that eye’s tear-drop, 
gta seca Reseda 
¥ tl t’ to 
Gnd tata soe 





roses— 


Soneas the nalts 
the light i ye wear ; 
aera but — ht our revel, 
in wi oe they share. 
Come ye, for th the wine cu ing, 
Some clear as the morning’s Ps fret I light, 
Others touched with the ev: last crimson, 
Or the blush that may meet ye to-night. 


There are pony fon sorrows to chill us, - 
And troubles on to the grave; 
But the coldest glacier has its rose-tint, 
And froth rides the stormiest wave. 
Oh! Hope will spring ih from its ashes, 
With plumage as bright as before, 
And pleasures, like tates ina polars, 
If extinct, you need only light more. 
When one vein of silver’s exhausted, 
*Tis easy another to try ; 
There are fountains enough in the desert, 
Though that m-tree be dry. 
When an India around you, 
Why ask for the wae ea have not? 
ys - the roc in re hall may be wanting, 
Sanaa with what you have got. 
to-night, for the white-blossom’d myrtle 
its love sighs around 
, like the veiled eastern beauties, 


Come 
Is — 


th.on these bright orange trees ; 
And never in Persia the m ht 
Wept o’er roses more ng oy than gg 


ki ~4 are fire-fli 
he fountain pte ree Heh 
park ! penny nt 8 fi ~ aa ei 


We ze selected from ani pro on with a 
few exceptions, the prose is very inferior in me- 
rit., The tale of Halloran the Pediar is one, both 
from the vivid pages of the Nowlans and: the 
admirable acting of Miss Kelly, too well known 
for aught of interest: the fair authoress is 
amply vindicated in the preface from plagiarism, 
but her story.is not the less familiar to- the 
public on that account. While we have ever’ 
done justice to Mr. H. Smith’s talents, we have 
never thought they lay in narrative—and there 
is nothing in Essex and the Maid of Honour 
to alter our opinion. 





* Hav weiinn lee youn. tos See atts ft Ge 
plate, It apgears tha e charming authoress has made 
ft a moonlig it scene, iii the painter igh soon 
a matter, however, of no 

of the lines or the character of 
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The embellishments of this volume, like its 
literary contents, are of various character, 
some exceedingly beautiful, and others less 
striking. The frontispiece, a Child and Flow- 
ers, from Lawrence, by W. Humphreys, is 
very » Sir Walter Scott and his Family, 
by Wilkie, engraved by W. H, Worthington, 
is a subject of general interest ; and Stothard’s 
Sans Souei, by R. Brandard, a gay and plea- 
sant scene for an engraving. The Suitor Re- 
jected, we do not like so well; it is theatrical, 
and tells no intelligible story ; though Miss Ro- 
berts has made ane to it. e Boy and Dog is 
another youthful and agreeable composition, 
by Sir T, Lawrence: the Portrait of a Lady, 
from the same hand, is a lovely countenance. 
The Infant Shakspeare is a failure; and so is 
S and Queen Elizabeth: not so the 
Oriental Love-Letter, by Pickersgill, and en- 
graved by E. Finden. Of this elegant design 
our impression is not finished; but there is 
enough. dane to shew that it will not be un- 
worthy of the talents of either artist. Haddon 
Hall, by R, R. Reinagle, and engraved by R. 
Wallis, is a very acceptable variety in this 
circle of art; the attraction of which is en- 
hanced by some elever head and tail pieces, 
vignette and other ornaments. 

Upon the whole, we would ‘repeat, that, 
though unequal in parts, the Bijou dees great 
credit to the class ef publications to which it 
has been added; and if on its first year it has 
accomplished so much, we have a right to ex- 
pect very high qualities in its future progress. 

So much for Sowak : we have still marked 
for quotation a listle list of gems, which we 
must, however, for variety’s sake, postpone till 


. 


a future opportunity, 


SS ee ee ee 
Perth Literary and Antiquarian Transactions. 
Part I, 4to. 

Resvu 11 ¥@, for a short space, our analysis of 


this volume, we have to notice a r of con- 
siderable atgraction om the subject.of the Gowry 
vm ay accompanied by a view and several 
plans of the house where this memorable and 
mysterious was acted. After all that 
has been written on this topic, it is justly re- 
marked, that it “ remains in, the same 
state, or, if possible, still more.dark than when 
the cautious Scot replied. to his majesty’s ac- 
count of it, ‘ A very wonderful story, your ma- 
jesty, aft be true.” 

he result of the writer’s very curious in- 
quiry is thus summed up. 

“ We have thus briefly run over those parts 
of the evidence which appeared capable of con- 
firmation, or of dinpcaok, by the application of 
a test whieh had hitherto been neglected, or 
had been out of the reach of the writers on 
this subject. If that test has. been correctly 
applied im this investigation, there ean remain 
little doubt that a verdict of-acquittal from the 
change of premeditated murder must be given 
to hoah paxties; while the two unfortunate 
brothexs must stand charged with the offence 
(if it deserved the name) of endeavouring to 
detach the king from the party with whom he 
was. then. associating. At the same time that 
theze is, nothing im the evidence to free the 
king and his paxtisans from the imputation of 
haviag--whether through fear, passion, or ani- 
mosity, it would: be presumptuous to. decide— 
visited that offence-with a severity which has 
left. am indelible blot on their name. and on the 
history of their country. If, om the: contrary, 
the test has. been erroneously applied, the facts 
which i¢ supplies offer, it is hoped, some addi- 
tional data to those already published, for cor- 
Techivg tha errors now committed, and 


enabling the subject, in abler hands, to be 
placed in a clearer point of view. It may be 
asked—‘ For what purpose could the Ruthvens 
attempt to detain the king?’ It is the province 
of the historian to solve this question. We 
should think, however, that it would not be 
difficult, without calling in the agency of Queen 
Elizabeth, supplied by principal Robertson, to 
find a satisfactary cause for those young noble- 
men attempting a second raid ef Ruthven, in 
the then state of political parties in Scotland, 
and at a period when it was necessary, in order 
to reach the king’s ear, to gain possession of 
his person.” 

The arguments upon which this hypothesis 
is supported certainly appear to us to be very 
strong, if not quite decisive. 

Our next extract is a proof of a fact, the 
truth of which might otherwise not only be 
doubted, but utterly denied: namely, that ab- 
solute slavery of native-born Britons existed in 
this country so lately as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Here is the * Gift of 
Donald M‘Donald, as a ual servant to 
the Earl of Tullibardine. December 5, 1701. 
At Perth, the 5th day of December, 1701 years. 
—The commissioners of Justiciary of the South 
District, for seeuring the peace of the High- 
lands, considering that Donald Robertson, 
Alexander Stewart, John Robertson, and Do- 
nald M‘Donald, prisoners within the Tolbooth 
of Perth, and indicted and tried at this court, 
are, by verdict of the inquest, returned guilty 
of death: —and that the commissioners have 
changed their punishment of death to perpetual 
servitude; and that the said pannells are at 
the court’s disposal. Therefore the said com- 
missioners have given and gifted, and hereby 
give and gift the said Donald M‘Donald, one 
of the said prisoners, as an perpetual servant 
to the right honourable John, Earl of Tullibar- 
dine ; recommending to his. lordship, to cause 
provide an collar of brass, iron, or copper, 
which, by his sentence or doom, (whereot an 
extract is delivered to the magistrates of the 
‘said burgh of Perth), is to be upon his neck, 
with this inseription, ‘ Donatp M‘Dona.p, 
FOUND GUILTY OF DEATH FOR THEFT, 
At Pertu, DecemBer 5, 1701, and GIFTED 
AS AN PERPETUAL SERVANT TO JOHN, 
Earu or TULLIBARDINE:’ and recommend- 
ing also to his lordship, to transport. him from 
the said prison ence the next week; and the 
said commissioners have ordained, and hereby 
ordain the magistrates of Perth, and keeper of 
their Tolbooth, to deliver the said Donald 
M‘Donald to the said Earl of Tullibardine, 
having the said collar and inseription conform 
to the sentence of doom foresaid. Extracted 
furth of the books of adjournal of the said dis- 
trict, by me, James Taylor, Writer to his 
Majesty’s Signet, Clerk of Court. 

(Signed) Js. Taxton, Clk.” 

The next paper gives some valuable exam- 
ples of the Pali language; and is foltowed by a 
long but curious histerical document on * Scot- 
tish affaires,” by “ Mr. Ja. Wilson, burgher 
of Drumfries”’ ( ies), It takes # coup- 
deil of early times; but chiefly relates to the 
period of Charles I. We give as a specimen 
the account of his majesty’s martyrdom. 

*¢ Before his bringing > we have thought 
fit to leave a true relation of two specialf emer- 
gents worthy to be recorded as, a reall part of 
this history; whereof the first fell out. thus: 
Two of his royall children, viz.. Henry, Duke of 
Glocester, and the Lady Elizabeth (the. other 
two being in exile in France), coming to him 
in his prison that day he was sentenced, and 





for] getting access by favour of Colonell Thomlinson, 
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who (under Colonell Hacker had command 
the that guarded the prison), that ¢ ¢ 
might bid farewell to their dearest father, 
implore his blessing (which was all the : 
mony and legacie which now he could lew 
them); first, he commanded the Lady Eliza. 
beth that she should remember to shew to her 
brother James, whensoever she should sig him, 
that it was his father’s last desire to that 
he should looke upon Charles his elder br 
not as elder brother only, but that injall ti 
hereafter he should love and obey him as, 
soveraine prince: and that allwayes they shold 
love one another; that they ld, forgive 
their father’s enemies : and, moreover, he said 
to the lady, *‘ O my dear daughter, doe. Not at 
all forget these things!’ Who replyed, “I 
shall never forget them:’ and pouring. fot 
great abundance of tears, she promised to 
them in parchment. Then the king, ; 

his younger son (who was styled Duke 
cester) upon his knees: ‘* Now, my 
childe (said he), they are going to cut, off thy 
father’s head:’ upon which words, the 
looking steadfastly upon his father, ‘ t 
heed,’ (said he to the childe), * what we are 
saying ; mere Pace take off my head, and itmay 
be they would make thee a king; but, observe, 
my childe, what we are saying; thou t 
not to be king as long as thy brothers Cee 
and James are alive ; for they are i 


° 


take away thy brothers’ heads ag soon gp, ; 
can catch them: and at >» O childe, 
will take away thy head also; and therefore 
we forbid thee to be made a king by them.’ 
To which the boy, sighing, replied, ‘I shall be 
torne in pieces first.’ Which words, from so 
young a ehilde, wonderfully rejoiced the king. — 
The other emergent, which was six hours 
fore his bringing forth to the scaffold (as we 
have said), befell on this manner. prison 
doore (within which the king was) not being 
locked, out of a band of souldiers six men broke 
in upon the king, and with most ina 
inhumanity buffetted him and spate upon. his 
face. And while they are thus abusing 
and triumphing over him, comes in Colonell 
Thomlinson ; to whom he complained to him, 
that, being a condemned man, he could not 
have the freedom (which used not to be denied 
to any man. who was to suffer death) to medi- 
tate and prepare himself for his last fatall 
e; and as the king was repeating these 
words of his complaint, Colonell Thomlinson 
drew out his sword, and of the six he wounded 
four, the other two escaping by speed of foote; 
and while the colonell persewed them out of 
the doores, the king cryed out unto him, desire- 
ing him to be with him within half an hour, 
for he had something to shew him. To which 
Thomlinson answered, ‘ Sir, I will not be defi- 
cient to you.” The king, in the meantime, 
having the opportunity of paper and ink in the 
chamber, fell upon writing ; and having writen 
seven lines and an half, and superscribed it, he 
called aloud for Thomlinson, and gave him the 
paper ; telling him, that the blood of a king 
uses not to be drawn, but at length it calls for 
a loud revenge upon the actors. _ Keep, there- 
fore, that paper as long as ye shall be spared 
from punishment: it will be but a light burden 
to you. It may some time doe rs good, and 
it can doe you no hurt. Whieh prophetical 
expression came to be verified within eleven 
years afterward (as you shall heare), at which 
time the most part of that bloody court being 
called to suffer for their crimes and cruelty, 
(among whom Haeker, the prime commander 
of that party that guarded the prison, and after 





him Colonell Thomlinson, Hacker’s deputy,) 
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had done before him; who, looking over the 
of the scaffold, called aloud upon Colonell 
ego their present commander of that 
that gtiarded the scaffold), who demand- 
fig what he had to say to him? he required 
‘in his Miajestie’s name to signify to his 
majestie, that he who was to suffer death 
hid & of speviall concerrie to reveall to 
his ¢ who, not ~~ to — went 
to’ the’ , and bros t him directly tinder 
the net of the scaffold ¢ to whom Thomlin. 
“gn; from his letter-case, let fall the foremen- 
tittiel paper, containing an absolute pardon, 
#hith he commarided his royall son to ratify, 
' for ‘the service which Thomlinson had 
to him immediately before his mar- 
} Which no sooner had the king looked 
5 bit knowing ror: his father’s hand 
siperscription, but the teares began imme- 
4 té trickle down upon his black beard ; 
gone | his-voice aloud, lie called, ‘Come 
| Thomlinson, and be not affrayed; for, 
\ ‘Of déath, ‘yout shall have a place in our 
‘family as lorig as we are both living;’ which 
place “he enjoyed twenty-seven years, till he 
‘was away by naturall death.” 
‘O"Phe voltime concludes with a catalogue of 
the amd library possessed by the So- 
i fe of which we observe many rare 
ible’ thitigs, which might be prized by 
‘Oldest ‘ahd foremost’ Institutions in the 
, Athong’ the ‘ancient coins is a medallion 
Nett, the reverse of which “ proves the 
\ Venetiati horses to have at one 
petiod ornamented!’ a triumphal arch at Rome;” 
and ‘among’ the modern curiosities are the 
“Toasts and sentiments given by Robert 
Burtis at convivial meetings, in his own hand- 
ew on a few leaves of paper sewed in the 
form Of a little volume, which he carried in his 
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"We have only, in conclusion, to express’ our 
hope, that the Perth Society will pursue its 

,,@odtse with equal spirit and judgment, and 
“Continue to illustrate the site of its teresting 
itvestigations. 


Elements of Physivs. By Dr. Arnott. 
(Third Notice :—Conclusion.} 

We continue those able explanations which 
afford the best grounds for forming a judgment 
on Dr. Arnott’s very superior work. 
ul Far.—‘* Philosophers have not yet 
_ er 2 = for a remarkable difference 
mng individuals as rds their perception 
of the musical siintions of counties fimay 
. Petsous, without understanding any thing of 
,, Sedustics, can still tell instantly whether various 
notes heard togetlier or in succession have the 
Telations to each other whith we call musical, 
4nd witch we know to depend on the compa- 
rative numbers of beats in a given time: and 
are others’ with an equally perfect sense 
Of hearing, who’ can form no judgment on the 
» tibject, “The former are said to have a musical 
,, eat, and fhe latter to want it. Cultivation will 
_ false mediverity to considerable expertness, but 
by :aititot bestow the ‘faculty where it is absent. 
There is a misconception on this subject, which 
# source’ Of mortification to many on one 
sfilé, and a cause of arrogance to many on the 
We hear it said, that the possession of 
4 musical ear, or the power of distinguishing 
Rotes, is the indication of all the finer sensibili- 
ties of the mitid, while the want of it proves an 
Opposite deficiency ; and Shakspeare’s opinion 
0 him ¢ who has not music in his soul,’ is often 








to suffer. as. he | the distingni ear. Now, in truth, many |\the Cape of Good Hope will recollect a stfikin 

OS ells cise ta sifisiclone- are ete ol obeeeFer-thierds=erhew the wind 
‘blows from the south-east. Beyond the city, 
as viewed fromi the bay, there is a mountain of 
great elevation, called, from’ its extended flat 
sunimit, the Table Mountain: In general, 


of those. whe 

deficient in almost all else that humanity 
reveres ; while many who have nb musical dis- 
crimination are otherwise examples of éxcel« 
lence, and may be exquisitely sensible to other 
beauties and 
regards sound. They are not deaf, for instance, 
to the music of spring, when all nature bursts 
forth in voice of rejoicing; of to the awful 
music of the storm. They feel the music of 
silence in a lone wood, after being accustomed 
to the unceasing stir of multitudes ; or of the 
stillness of night in a great city, where the’ ds- 
tronomer, contemplating the wondrous spheres 
above, hears only the tongues of passing time 
in the church-towers, or the call of watchmen, 
faintly sounding in the distance. Marry excel- 
lent poets have had no musical ear. 
charm of musi¢ is as much from early associa- 
tions as from peculiar aptitude in the indivi. 
duals; The effects are well known of the 
Swiss aits, when heard by native Swiss in 
foreign lands, and, indeed, of the national 
melodies of all countries; for it is not in 
nature, that at any period of life, or in any 
clime, a man should cease to deem those modu. 
lations lovely which in his infancy and child. 
hovd he learned from a mother’s voice: the 
mother whose affection was so long around him 
as a shield, whose tears fell to chide his errors, 
and to reward where there was promise of 
virtue ; whose steady judgment was his guide, 
whosé faultless life was his example, and who 
in all things to him was the personification of 





harmonies of natiire, even as 


Often the 


God’s goodness on earth. It is the prejudice 
with respect to musical ear and musical taste of 
which we are now speaking, which, in the 
present day, condemns many youtig women 
of every species of loveliness and 
talent except that of fiote-distinguishing, té 
waste years of precious time in an attempt to 
acquire this talent, in spite of nature; and 
wheri they have succeeded as far as they can, 
they have only the merit of being machines : 
their performance is still as little pleasing to 
true judges, as would be the attempt of a fo- 
réigner,; knowing orily the alphabet of a lan- 
guage, to recite pieces of expressive poetty ift 
that language. Such persons, when liberty 
comes to them with age or marriage, generally 
abandor the offensive occupation ; but tyrant 
fashion will have their daughters to rut the 
same course. The waste of time now spoken 
of, is only one of many evil consequences which 
arise from the prevailing false notions with 
respect to music; but the subject cannot be 
farther entered upon in this place.’ 

Light-House.—** It was a beautiful problem 
of this kind, which Mr. Smeaton, the English 
engineer, solved so perfectly in the construction 
of the far-famed Eddystone lighthouse. He 
had to determine the form and dimensions of a 
building which should stand firm on a sunken 
rock, in the channel of a swift ocean tide, and 
exposed to the fury of tempests from every 
quarter. Only the man who has himself been 
driven before the irresistible storm in the dark- 
ness of night, and in the midst of dangers, and 
whose have watched the steatly ray from 
‘the lighthouse which saved him, can appreciate 
fally the importance of the studies which bring’ 
such useful results; and he feels how happy he 
is to have fellow-men, whose talents, although 
exerted, perhaps, for individual good, are yet, 
by God’s providence, made to accomplish the 
most philanthropic ends, and to bind the whole 
of human kind into one great society of helping 
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its 
steeps aré seen rising in ‘a clear sky ¢ 


rugged 

but when the south-east wind blows, the whole 
summit becomes enveloped in a cloud of singu~ 
lar density and beauty. The inhabitants. call 
the phenomenon the spreading of the table- 
cloth: The cloud is composed of immense 
masses of fleecy whiteness. 
to be at rest on the hill, but to be constantly 
rolling onward from the south-east ; yet, to the 
surprise of the beholder, it never descends, 
because the snowy wreaths seen falling over 
the precipice towards the town below, vanish 
completely before they reach it, while others 
are formed to replace them on the other side. 
The reason of this phenomenon is, that the air 
constituting the wind from the south-east hav- 
ing passed over the vast southern ovean, comes 
charged with as much invisible moisture as its 
temperature can sustain. 
of the mountain it is rising in the atmosphere, 
and is therefore gradually escaping from a part 
of the former pressure; and on attaining the 
summit, it has dilated so much, and has conse- 
quently become so much colder, that it lets go 
part 
cloud now described; but its substance no 
sooner falls over the edge of the mountain, and 
again descends in the atmosphere to where it 
is pressed, and condensed, and heated as before, 
than the’ water is re.dissolved and disappears : 


It does not appear 


In rising up the side 


its moisture. This then appears as the 


thus the magnificent apparition dwells only on 
the mountain top.” 

Caledonian Canal. And what a glorious 
triumph to science and art it is, to be able to 


conduct vessels of all’ kinds, even those origin- 


ally intended for the oceaf-sutge alone, through 
the quiet valleys of an interior country! In 
Scotland; ‘at présent, along the Caledonian 
canal, 4 noble frigate may be seén, wandering, 
as’ it were; atnong’ the inland solitudes,-and dis- 
playing her grace and majesty to the astonished 
gaze of the mountain shepherd; and having 
traversed the kingdom, anid visited the lonely 
lakes, whose waters until now had only borne 
the skiff of the hufiter, she descends again by 
the steps of the liquid stair, and safely resumes 
her usual place among the waves.” 
Chronometer. It- would be exceeding the 
limit marked out for this general work, to speak 
more particularly of those admirable watches 
which have been produced within the last 
thirty yeat's under the natiie of chronometers, 
for the purpose of finding the longitude at sea ; 
but the’ author may perhaps be excused for 
mentioning here a moment of surprise and de- 
light whieh he experienced when he first saw 
their singular perfection experimentally proved. 
After motiths spent at sea, in a long passage from 
South Anierica to Asia, his pocket chronometer 
‘with others on board announced one morning 
that a certain point of land was now bearing 
north frori the ship at a distance of only fifty 
miles: in'an hour afterwards, when a mist had 
cleared away, the looker-out on the mast gave 
the joyous call of ‘ land a-head !’ verifying the 
report of the’chronometers almost to one mile, 
after x voyage of thousands. It is allowable at 
such a motnent, with the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of ancient navigation before the-niind, 
to exult, in contemplating whit man has now 
achieved.cin contemplating’ the correctriess of 
the sciences; and the perfection of the various 





brotherhood.” 





,‘tiumphantly cited as applicable to all who wanti 





Table Mountaitime“* Those who have visited 


arts whiok’ contribute’ to such a result av now 
related.”’ ely 
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ways ig which water is made to spout from 
orifices. In one place it is seen darting into 
the air. as a,straight upright pillar ; in others 
many such pillars rise together, like giant stalks 
of corn ;,, sometimes, from an inclination given 
to the jets, they bend so as to form beautiful 
agches, which appear the roofs of apartments 
built of water, or they mingle together with 
endless variety ; here and there water-throwing 
wheels send out spiral streams; and hollow 
spheres, with a thousand openings, are the 
centres of immense bushes or trees of silvery 
boughs. These.effects, amidst cascades, smooth 
lakes, and scenes of lovely landscape, consti- 
tute a whole as enchanting, perhaps, as art by 
moulding nature has ever produced, or as fancy 
has ever conceived.” 

The.ear judges of distance.‘ The intensity 
of sound is to the ear a measure of distance. In 
a windy night, the sound of a distant bell may 
be brought so quickly, that it has not yet had 
time to spread and be weakened ; and a person 
is; often roused from a reverie by its;unusual 
lqudness and apparent nearness. en a 
stormy wind blows directly upon a coast, and 
rolls Led out, waves in upon oe, -_ 
among the. 8, the countryman living 
inJand .hears the uproar, as if the ocean had 
burst its boundaries and was pouring in upon 
the land. _ The scene-contrivers at our theatres 
heighten the illusion of an approaching pro- 
cession by letting the accompanying music; be 
first heard from a closed chamber or in a feeble 
tone, and afterwards making it gradually louder 
and louder. To the imagination already ex- 
cited, perhaps to the highest pitch, by the 
drama of some diyine mind, the advancing host 
is thus more vividly portrayed than by any 
other possible expedient ; and wher at last, 
with the thunder of drums and trumpets from 
the front of the stage, the troop also appears, 
the effect is complete. It is the varying loud- 
ness of the music of the /Eolian which 
produces the feeling that the heavenly choir 
is sometimes approaching and sometimes re- 
ceding.” 

Echo,—* As a wave of water turns back at a 
smooth wall, or obstacle, and at any distance from 
it after the reflection is just what it would have 
been at the same distance beyond, only moving 


ih an gpposite direction, so the pulses or waves 
of sound are regularly refl from flat sur- 
faces, and produce what is called echo. Such 
flat surfaces of nature’s work are found only 
smong the rocks and hills ; hence the beautiful 
ction of the ancient poets that O was a 
nymph who dwelt concealed among the rocks. 
Science has now disclosed the secret of the 
viewless echo ; but who doés not vividly regol- 
lect the wonder and delight with which he has 
listened, in the morning of his days, to: his 
shrill call returned to him from some bold pre- 
cipice, across the plain or the river, or sent 
down to him again from the vaulted roof of 
ocean’s caves ?”’ 
While this volume will probably prove highly 
interesting to the beginner and to the general 
er, it may also please the adept in science: 
 Indocti . discant, ament meminisse — 
We think few who have not analysed like the 
au himself oan have all the subjects so 
clearly present to their minds as not to profit 





In the estimation pf many: persons, however, 
the chief merit of the work will be in the new dis- 
quisitions,and practical suggestions... With.Dr. 
A.’s perfect understanding of his subject, he could 
scarcely fail, during so complete a.review as he 
has. made, to detect new applications to pur- 
poses of utility of the philosophical principles 
explained. We. must refer to the work itself 
for the minute details, limiting ourselves to the 
mere mention of those which have most struck 
us. As was to be expected, they chiefly regard 
his own profession, which he exercises with such 
zeal and credit : such as, recovery from states of 
suspended animation, pp. 298 and 549 ; warm- 
ing and ventilating apartments for consumptive 
patients, p. 391 ; certain parti ding 
the circulation of the blood, p. 486 ; modifica- 
tion of dry-cupping, as a substitute for bleeding 
in certain cases where blood can fll be spared, 
p- 325 ; analysis of articulate speech, and treat- 
ment of stammering, p. 552; readier substi- 
tutes for stomach-pump in cases of poisoning, 
p- 578; apparatus for evaporating and distill- 
ing, p. 347 ; management of distorted or weak 
spines, p. 196. - Besides these, there are various 
surgical improvements described, which pre- 
viously appeared in his brother’s work, pub- 
lished in 1818. 

Throughout the volume interesting illustra- 
tions of general principles are taken from the 
animal economy, but there are two or three 
distinct portions with the title of animal phy- 
sics. Of these he says :—‘‘ The sections on 
animal physics were, of course, written for me- 
dical men ; and a great service will be rendered 
by the work if it only awakens them to a just 
sense of the importance of physics as one of the 
foundations of their art. But, even for general 
readers, there are few parts of these sections 
which. the author would exclude. There is 
nothing more admirable in nature than the 
structure and functions of the human body, 
and there are many reasons why no liberal 
mind can be careless of the study. The details 
here are not more anatomical than Paley’s 
illustrations from the animal economy, con- 
tained in his Natural Theology.” 

In conclusion we may remark, that, in the 
present state of the world, not only men en- 
gaged in the pursuits of science and art, but 
every person of liberal education, must read 
and even possess for frequent perusal a sys- 
tematic treatise on natural philosophy—and we 
know of none to be compared with this, whe- 
ther for the easy access to the truths (owing to 
the absence of mathematical technicalities), the 
simplicity of arrangement and style, the inter- 
esting nature of the illustrations, or the con- 
densation of useful matter. We think it will 
prove as attractive to ordinary minds as a good 
novel or history—as elevating to minds of a 
higher order as a good poem, for it describes 
the beauty and magnificence of nature—and to 
all minds will have the charm of conveying 
information, sometimes new, on the most im- 
portant facts and realities of the world. The 
true merit of such a work is perhaps less likely 
to be felt or discovered at first ‘by an accom- 
plished philosopher, who sees in it only a series 
of important truths with which he is already 
familiar, than by the commencing student, who 
finds the truths so arranged that each leads to 
the easy understanding of the next—as one step 
of a stair to the following,—and thus, without 
any painful interruption, is enabled to rise, by 
a gradual yet rapid ascent, from the low flats of 
i ce to the sublime elevation of a culti- 
vated understanding. 
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Journal of the Progress of the Medical Sciences 
and Institutions in Europe, America, &e. 
By an Association of Physicians. Vol, I. 
royal 8vo. pp. 303. Paris, 1827.. Villeret 
and Co. 


Tue French reproach us, and with sometruth 
that in several of our literary periodicals there 
is a most incoherent jumble of materials of all 
kinds. This is certainly a defect, considering 
the journal asa whole; butit hasitsadvantages, 
especially where there is an attempt, at classif.,, 
cation. The general reader does not want elabo. 
rate essays on subjects; he wishes only to be, 
informed of what is doing in the literary and 
scientific world ; and in this respect, he learns 
as much from one English literary journal as 
he will from twenty French ones, nine-tenths 
of which are specially directed to one.science, 
or even one branch of a science. Does the public 
really gain by the English or French, system? 
we would decidedly say, by the English. From 
the English journals embracing a, vast variety, ; 
of topics, their sale extends to several thousands, 
and consequently the information, they contain 
is the more widely eambeet, 3.-.Whereas, in} 
France, where they only treat of a few subjects, 
their circulation is confined to a,,very. few, 
hundreds... We_ recollect the, Journal ‘des 
Savans having appeared a long time before the 
number of paying subscribers reached fifty,; and 
we doubt whether in ten years. it has reached . 
one hundred. The Revue .Encyolopédique, 
which may truly be called the most. laborious; 
literary journal in France, has in ten, years 
reached only fifteen hundred ; and a few yeats; 
since, at Lyons, the second city of France, the, 
population of which is about. 150,000, the 
Annales de Chimie had not a single subscri- 
ber. 
The work now under consideration, steers: 
middle course between the two, The plan on 
which it is conceived seems excellent; it, is, 
intended to be a universal repertory of what-, 
ever is interesting and new in the medical, 
sciences in the old and new world. The: 
volume before us contains : I. An‘able exposé of 
the new Homeopathic doctrine of Dr. Hahne- 
mann. Dr. H. throws down the whole edifice 
of medical learning : he says, consult symptoms 
only; he does not trouble himself about the 
cause ; he consequently frequently mistakes one 
cause for another, as Abernethy did the bitten 
finger. He tells us, and we are inclined to 
belieye him, that patients are often killed by 
over drugging them: therefore, instead of 
making you swallow the contents of a half-pint 
bottle, he only administers the thousandth part 
of a grain to his patient,—but does not tell us in 
what part of Germany he got scales to weigh 
it, or a spatula to divide it. As was to, be 
expected, the apothecaries brandished their 
pestles, declared war against: him,)and,got 
him banished from Saxony, for exercising & 
plurality of professions, physician and apothe- 
cary. IL A medical review of the more remark- ; 
able articles in the French, Italian, German,. 
British, and American works., ILE An origi- 
nal essay. IV. A repertory. of remarkable; 
recent cases occurring in the various, countries, \ 
translated, and the authorities cited, 
outline will shew that this is a very important, 
work, which will be sought with avidity 2h 
foreign physicians, as comprising in a 

space a summary of the labours of medical men 


in every part of the world. 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Practical Discourses, intended to promote the 
I and Happiness of the Young. 
By H. Belfrage, D.D. Minister of the Gos- 

Falkirk. 12mo. pp. 440. Edinburgh, 
1627, Oliver and Boyd ; London, Whittaker. 

To his practically excellent and most improv- 

ing Dis Dr. Belfrage has in this third 

added four, and thereby increased the 
obligations ‘of the rising generation for his 
pists Iabours. A better book cannot be put 
into’thé hands of youth; its precepts are 
mildly enforced, its morality is pure, and its 

religion is‘ of the right kind to persuade to a 

good’ and virtuous life, without austerity or 


Notésof a Book-Worm ; or Selections from the 
; io of a Literary Gentleman. Nos. I. 
ani II, 8mo. pp. 72. London, 1827. 
J. E. Flutter. 

Tuts pleasing little miscellany is to be com- 

in eight sixpenny Nos. ; Br if the glean- 

throughout are as amusing as in what has 

appeared, we may fairly recommend 

te gle to public approbation, though the pre- 

fate if perhaps too grandiloquent for so unim- 

portant'a production. As a specimen of the 
sdéctions, we quote the annexed. 

“ Nosegay—the Judges’ Nosegay—the French 
Boiquet.—As for the latter part of the word 

it is so transformed, both in sight and 

signification, that only such a judicious writer 
and etymologist as Cleland could have traced 
it to its original. In his Celtic Voc. p. 2, he 
says, ‘ Gay, applied to nosegay, comes from the 
Erse tongue, in which geach signifies a bough, 
or bunch of flowers, to be held to the nose.’ 
There is likewise so curious an account of the 
judges’ nosegay given by the same gentleman 
in the same annotations, as will not fail of 
being agreeable to all true lovers of British 
antiquities. ‘ Every judge,’ says he, ‘ every 
counsellor, every sheriff, had his wand, bough, 
staff, ‘or rod of office, which varied in their 
form ‘a¢cording to the difference of functions. 
The nosegay now affected by the judges is not, 
a8 is vulgarly imagined, a mere preservative 
against the closeness and ill effects of a crowded 
court ; it is the relic of that primitive and an- 
cient custom of the judge’s holding the bough, 
or sceptre of justice, in his hand: it was for- 
merly called a boughet or little bough, whence 
the French took their word bouquet for a nose- 
gay.’—Lemon’s Dictionary.” 

“ Parliament—when first so called, &c. — 
1205The word parliament was first used, 
and the Commons admitted at this time, though 
not regularly represented. 1283—The English 
parliament consisted of knights, citizens, and 

, a8 well as of lords spiritual and tem- 
poral. But the representatives of cities and 

‘owns sat in a chamber separate from thé 

batons and knights. Yet several counties had 
no parliament tax. In all old papers, and even 
80 late as by Pennant in his History of London, 

— parliament is invariably spelt parle- 
.. The Effects of Aristotle's Rules. —M. 

L'Abbé D"Aubigné, in his dedication of Zéno- 

bie t6 one of the princes of the blood, piqued 
upon having given a perfect model of 
ancient tragedy, and critically followed the 
tules of Aristotle. The prince returned for 
Fre that he was highly pleased that M. 

Allbé D’Aubigné should have so strictly fol- 
lowed the rules of Aristotle; but at the same 
time he could not help expressing his extreme 

that the said rules of Aristotle 
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should have compelled M. L’Abbé D’Aubigné 
to write so bad a tragedy !”” 

‘* Anecdote.—Cardinal Richelieu one day 
said to M. de Lort, a celebrated physician, ‘ I 
am -headed, yet my beard is black. Your 
head is black, and your beard grey ; can you ac- 
count for these appearances, doctor ?’ ‘ Easily,’ 
replied De Lort ; ‘ they proceed from exercise— 
from labour of the parts. Your eminence’s 
brains have laboured hard, and so have my 
jaws.—French Anas.” 

** On a Mr. Peck. 
Here lies a Peck, which some men say 
Was first of all a Peck of clay ; 
This, wrought with skill divine, while fresh, 
e a cu Peck of flesh 
Through various forms its maker ran, 
‘Then adding breath, made Peck a man; 
Full fifty years Peck felt life’s bubbles, 
Till death relieved a Peck of troubles ; 
Then fell Peck, as all things must, 
And here he liesa Peck of dust.” 


Dr. 


We warn the editor against indelicacy. 
Walsh’s epigram is not in its proper place. 


The Cabinet Lawyer. 3d Edition. 
and Marshall. 
Tus very useful book, carefully revised and 
much improved—(the improvements including 
Mr. Peel’s alterations in the Statutes, and 
recent decisions of the Courts)—has worthily 
reached a third edition. It is an excellent 
digest, and does great credit to the editor. 


Simpkin 


Fashionables and Unfashionables: a Novel. 
3 vols. By Rosalia St. Clair. London, 1827. 
Newman and Co. 

WE believe we last season let out the secret 
of our dislike to what were called fashionable 
novels; and it is not surprising that the very 
name of the above frightened us. It resembles 
its brethren for the circulating library ; and if 
it has no other merit, has at least the merit of 
not pretending to be written by any mysterious 
person of rank. 


Q. Horatit Flacci Opera: with an Ordo and 
Verbal Translation. By John Stirling, Vicar 
of Great Gaddesden, &c. and Dr. Nuttall. 
ia * ge Vol. I. 12mo. London, 1827. 

- Ward. 


Wuart we said of the Interlineal Translation of 
Juvenal’s Satires, by the same hands, will apply 
equally to the present performance: it is well 
calculated to be useful to boy scholars, and even 
to idle and forgetful scholars at a later period 
of life. It will also enable the uninstructed in 
classical literature to form an idea of Horace ; 
as the verbal edition of the Bucolics, by Dr. 
Nuttall, may serve for Virgil. The prelimi- 
nary matter contains many sensible observa- 
tions. 


Questions in Roman History, with Geographical 
Illustrations and Maps: to which are pre- 
Sixed, Sketches of the Manners, Customs, and 
Institutions of the Romans. By John Olding 
Butler. 12mo. pp. 287. London, 1827. 

From the preface to these Questions it appears 

that they were originally composed by the late 

Mr. Butler solely for the use‘of his own pupils. 

They are now published by his son, who has 

judiciously blended with them much useful 

auxiliary information. Among the features 
which distinguish this from any other similar 
work, the idea of combining the geography with 
the history of Rome is not the least valuable ; 

a copious treasure of ancient geography is thus 

opened to the scholar, who, while following the 

armies, traverses the greater part of 
the then known world, Mr. Butler has also 
given sketches of the manners and customs of 





the Romans; and he has moreover illustrated 





conninenneinetnennenmnccsmenesmthtiel 
his work, or rather that of his father, with 
many notes exhibiting facts connected with the 
history and biography of Rome. The limits 
which we assign to our account of school books 
do not permit any lengthened extract ; but as 
a specimen we quote the account of Corinth. 

** Corinth (Corinthus), the capital of Achaia, 
in the Peloponnesus, between the Sinus Sa- 
ronicus, or Gulf of /Egina, and the Sinus Co- 
rinthiacus, or Gulf of Lepanto. On the former 
it had the port of Lecheum, and on the latter 
that of Cenchrea; hence Horace calls it Bi- 
maris, or placed on two seas. Corinth was 
forty stadia in circuit, and eighty-six including 
the citadel.. It was famous for its arts and 
sciences, wealth, luxury, and commerce. The 
splendid paintings and statues found in it 
when taken by the Romans, were conveyed 
to Rome, whose inhabitants were thus in- 
spired with a love of the arts. Corinth 
was the commercial emporium of Asia and 
Europe; for the danger from pirates and 
storms in navigating round Capes Malea and 
Tenarus, led merchants to transport their com. 
merce across the isthmus, and the city was thus 
a great warehouse, in which the 8 were 
deposited. Its artisans were skilful, and com- 
posed a metal called @s Corinthium, or Co- 
rinthian brass ; and its pottery was esteemed. 
Corinth gave name to the most elaborate of the 
four orders of architecture. The apostle Paul, 
who resided some time in this city, wrote two 
epistles to the Corinthians, in the first of which 
is his argumentative and eloquent demonstra- 
tion of the resurrection, which has been judi- 
ciously introduced into the fine burial service 
of the Church of England.” 

Mr. Butler’s work has also the appendage of 
two well-executed maps, the one of the Roman 
empire, the other of ancient Italy ; and, consi- 
dering the various information contained in 
these Questions, we can recommend them as a 
valuable addition to the stock of school books. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue first meeting of the eighth session of the 
Medico-Botanical Society was holden on Fri- 
day evening, the 12th, at the Society’s apart- 
ments, in Sackville Street: Sir James M‘Gri- 
gor, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read, several presents to the Society were an- 
nounced ; amongst which were seeds of Arge- 
mone Mexicana, and of Genista tinctoria, a 
plant used by the Russians as a cure for hydro- 
phobia. 

The director (Mr, Frost) then delivered the 
annual oration, which he commenced by shew- 
ing the advantages derivable from the extended 
sphere of the Society, and its use to the medi- 
cal officers of the army and navy. He then 
pointed out the salutary effects that would 
accrue from the regulations relative to the 
study of botany by them, instituted by Sir 
James M‘Grigor ; and after going over other 
matters of interest to the Institution, he con- 
cluded by congratulating the Society on its 
steady and progressive increase. 

A ewe from the King of Bavaria to Mr. 
Yosy, the Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence, couched in the most handsome terms, 
was read ; as, also, a notice, offering a reward 
of 25/., or a gold medal of equal value, for an 
accurate description of the plant yielding the 
myrrh,—which is supposed to be merely the 
produce of the Amyris Kataf. 

The room was crowded to excess, and deco- 


rated with a numerous collection of shrubs and 





,7 THR LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Extract from Spix and Martius’s Travels in 
Brazil. 


han . xy sv varanasi 
with all their innate independence and vivacity, 
were the only actors, the more unwillig were 
we to interropt the pleasures of the scene by a 
hostile shot. 199 


“We eertainly saw here above 10,000animals 
each im its ‘manner 
self. 


a| scales, and blunt snouts. 


guide, We were informed by hii yes 0 was 

ore abode of numberless alligator and the vo- 
racious piranha.’ While’ wé were comparing 
this frightful place with Dante’s infertial lake, 
several of these scaly monsters, gnarling and 
splashing, raised their jaws above the waters— 
and we recollected the words of the poet : 

“ We counted above forty of these caymans, 
which were lying partly on the shore, and 
partly, probably attracted by the noise, appearing 
gradually on the surface of the water, where 


* | they floated motioniless, like pieces of wood ; or 
‘| else, with their heads elevated, swam about in 


all’ directions. The largest of these animals 
were ‘eight or nine feet in length, had greenish 
Nature has given to 
no other creature so hideous an appearance 
as to this animal, which many painters have 
not inaptly employed as an image of the 
lowest malice and degradation . ° 
If an enemy should approach the spot where 
the female is watching her 5 She is im. 
mediately roused; her nostrils distend, her 
little fiery eyes roll, her pale red jaws open 
wide, and with a sudden snap she seizes the 
prey, which she does not let loose till with 
her powerful teeth and violent contortions she 
has bitten off a limb. Hence we frequently 
see horses and cattle which have in this 
manner lost the lowest joints of the foot, the 
tail, or lips. The dogs deceive the caymans 
iby suddenly quitting the place where they 
have agitated 

Even the ounce, when coming to the water to 
idtink, i 
\man; and all animals seem fearf to avoid 
ithis monster, except the piranha, which is its 
|most dangerous enemy. When we came to a 
remote ereek of the pond, which swarmed with 


the | thistish, we let down into it a red handkerchief, 
e| and drew out two of them, whieh, deceived by 
| the colour, had immediately bitten at it. 


“ The piranha ( Myletes macropomus Cuv.) is 
of the size of a carp, and its jaws atméd “with 
the sharpest teeth. Exceedingly voracious and 
greedy after flesh, and always assembled in 
large. hodies, it is dangerous even to the 
largest. animals, which are: often seen, : pur- 
sued by a shoal of the piranha, to rise for a 
moment bellowing on the surface of the water, 
and immediately after, each fish giving only 
one bite, are victims of a thousand enemies. 
The animals of the Sertéo know the danger 
which awaits them from this blood-thirst 
race, and carefully avoid the ponds in whie' 
they live. When the capivara, pursued by 


. | Other foes, is forced to take refuge in them, it 


does it with the greatest caution, not to disturb 


thesa | the water too much. The horses and eattle sip 


voracious 

Mg ay a ae 
Capio by another path. We i 
recesses of an intricate forest, and 
proceeded a quarter of an hour, when, we came 
by sight of another pond, whieh, overshadowed 


thick bushes, and tinged with: the. beams. of 


img sun, lay silent and gloomy before 
i the shrill cries of time sosinl in- 


we had been transported, as if by magic, to a 
region of death. . Net a bird was to be seen ; 
life to be extinet ; even the sultry air, 
which hung mysteriously ever. the surface of 
the dark waters, did not agitate a branch or 
even. a leaf. Tusning with surprise to our 


_| bitten off. 


only frem the surface, and hardly dip their 
nose belew it; notwithstanding which it is eften 
Even the flies before this 
fierce enemy, and turns its belly, which is not 
provided. with seales, to the surfaee of the 
water: only the otter, whose thick fur resists 
the effect of the bite, is secure against. its 
attacks. The piranha is a very well-flavoured 
fish.” 








——S 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamsrincE, Friday, Oct. 12.—On Wed- 
nesday, the 10th iustant, (the first. day. of 
term,) the following gentlemen were elected 
University officers for the year ensuing :— 
Proctors.—The Rev. ‘A. Sédgwick, M.A. Trinity Col- 
; the Rev. T. S: Turnbull, M.A. Caius College. 


.—The Bev, J, Hind, M.A. College; the 
Rev. W. H. Shell, iA; Emmaiuel Coleg. 
Moderators. — The W. Whewell, 





College; J. King, M.A. Queen's College. — 


the water, to-drink at another. | 


, is sometimes vanquished by the cay-| 


Scrutators.—The Rev. J. Jee 

the Rev. W. L. Ps Garnons 
On the same day, the under.mentioned de. 

grees were conferred 1 ue 
Masters of Arts-—Rev: F. V. 

lege; Rev. J. H, Bright, Rev. T, tom hate cw 

oa St. John’s Co 3; Rev. J. Pemy, Emmanuel 


D B.D. Queen’s College ; 


Bachelors of Arts.—G. W. Scott, G. Tay ‘ 
College; B. 5 " ohrr; r Trinity 
Catharine Falls (cM, Giteon’ me Calg W, 


a T. 
riott, Christ College; C. D. Radcliffe, Magdalene Cok 
lege; R. B. A 5 y 4 Gs 
lege = College Sussex College; Cz Lillidgston 

Oxrorp, Oct. 13.—On Monday » last, ix 
full convocation, a letter from the Chaneellor 
of the University was read, re-appointing the 
Rev. R. Jenkyns, D.D. Master of Balliol, to 
be Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing years and 
- nominated the following Pro-Vice-Chan¢el. 
lors :-—~ 
Rev. Dr- Jones, Rector of Exeter Colleges the eg it 
Rowley, Master of University 3 
Gilbert, Principal of Brasennose College. banty 

On Wednesday last, being the ‘first day \of 
term, the Rev. T. Farley; M.Au» Demy of 
Magdalen College, was admitted, it congregas 
tion, a Pro-Proetor of the University;\in the 
room of the Rev. W. 8S. Coley: of Worcester 
College, resigned. ih ol 

At the same time, the following degrees 
were conferred :—~ tals 


Masters of Arts.—Reve T. Mi St. Rdmiind d 
R- Latham, Fellow of Brasennese, ‘ oo 


> Rew. Tauny 
» Student of Christ Church ; Rey. C. 
Sie “Cano, Fy 


Bachelors of Avts.-—H. 8, Tremenheets;' Fellow. of New 
College; R. J. L. Maydwell, Wadhant Colleze. si 


NORTHERN LITERATURE, AND THE hie 
TABLISHMENT OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY I¥ 
ICELAND. eg 

Earzy impressions are hot easily effaced ftom 
the mind. From our youth we have heen 
taught to consider the Greeks and Romans as, 
the most polished and refined people. Our 
constant attention to their languages and lite~ 
rature has so increased our admiration, that 
we seldom shew a proper regard for the pre. 
ductions of other nations, especially those in 
the North ; nay, every thing issuing frem t 
cold climes is generally considered rade 
forbidding, designated by the epithet Gethic,—. 
a word almost synonymous with barburie. 
While it is allowed that every scholar must 
admire the highly cultivated and refined works 
of the Greeks and Romans, he ought never to 
forget, that we.derive our nervous language, 
our just laws, our noble and independent 
spirit, from our Gothie and Anglo-Saxon an« 
cestors. Fhe characteristic of northern produc- 
tions has ever been energy and strength. But 
there has not been wanting’a considerable degree 
of refinement,—for even Iceland, in the frozen 
regions of the north, has an expressive and 
flexible language, and very ingenious) system 
of versification. The Icelanders Kave their 
literary societies, established for eneouraging 
general literature, the publication ‘of them 
ancient Sagas, and the’ translation of foreign 
works into their ewn tongue. Bey het, . 
the works of Milton, and other poets, 
translated into Icelandic. They are a 
exceedingly desirous of eultivating their minds; 
and that their exertions in oreneny, oe 
disadvantages have already attracted the at- 
tention of lit men in Denmark, will be 
evident from the following letter, which has 
been received from that truly learned and 
amiable man Professor Rafn, the able coad. 

of the eradite and indefatigable Professor > 

of: Copenhagen... 





Sra,—To supply, ire some degree, the great 
want and. scarcity. of books: ih vet remote 
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ind, Joeland, the inhabitants of which are so 
ly roy of acquiring knowledge, and 

well instructed, I proposed, some years ago, 

in the Loelandic Literary Society, the establish- 


, and am now, with great ardour, col- 
leting gifts of booksfor it. In about a year I 

a complete catalogue will be published. 
I beg of you, dear Sir, to recommend this 


weful institution to yourself and your coun- 


T have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
w ion Your most obedient 
Cuart. C. Rary. 
Professor Rafn is the Secretary to the So- 
tity of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, 
and conriected with most of the literary insti- 
tutions in Europe, by his constant exertions to 
prumote the correct printing and the judicious 
dgeulation of the Icelandic Sagas, or Chronicles, 
which will throw much light on the history of 
porthern nations. With other learned works, 
he has recently published a correct edition of 
nat Lodbrog’s famous Death Song, with a 
translation in. Danish, Latin, and French, and 
copivusinotes in Danish. 

Professor Rask is the gentleman who, about 
the year 1817, went into Asia, chiefly to inves- 
tigate the relation that exists between the 
languages.of India and Persia, and those of 
the Gothioand Germanic nations. In 1823 he 
retiitned to Copenhagen, with rich stores of 
Oriental knowledge, which he employs most 
successfully 'in illustrating the Gothic tongues. 
Before he left Denmark for Asia he had pub- 
lished many valuable works in northern litera- 
ture, amongst which was an IcelandicGrammar. 
Since his return he has been engaged with 
Profesidr Rafn in publishing the Icelandic 
s, and in giving every facility to the Ice- 
to satisfy their thirst for aurea 
ese learned men have already collected 
several hundred volumes, and have set an ex- 
Ps which we are persuaded all the promoters 
of literature in this country will be most will- 
ing to follow. To secure the most hearty co- 
operation, and a copy of each of their works, the 
subject need, we are convinced, only be named 
fo our eminent Saxon scholars, Mr. S. Tur- 
. Mr. W. Conybeare, Mr. H, 
Ellis, Mr. Price, Dr. Silver, Mr. T. D. Fos- 
broke, and the benevolent and learned Miss 
Gurney, the first translator of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle into English. If other authors would 
only send one copy of their works, and others 
their duplicates, Se greatly would the size 
and the value of the Icelandic library be in- 
creased. We have been requested to state, 
andwillingly do so, that those who are disposed 
to aid the cause of literature, and to cheer the 
winters of the Icelanders, by giving a 
few books, to be placed in the Public Library 
at Reykewick, in Iceland, may send them to 
J. and A. Arch, booksellers, Cornhill, 
London, who have kindly consented to take 
of them. We understand that the 
naines of the donors will be printed with the 
list of the books. 





of the Netherlands six universities ; 
vit. Louvain, Leyden, Liege, Ghent, Utrecht, 


and Groningen ; and three Athenza, or colleges 
of a superior order, viz. Amsterdam, Franeker, | F 
Deventer 


It is divided into four principal sections; the 
first devoted to the exact sciences; the second 
to the national |] | 
tory; the third to the learned languages, phi- 


fourth to the fine arts. After the Institute, 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres of Brussels enjoys the highest rank. 
The exact sciences, belles lettres, and national 
history, are the subjects of its studies. The 
Society of Sciences at Harlem is the most an- 
cient of the learned societies in the northern 
provinces. It is especially devoted to natural 
philosophy, chemistry, and political economy. 


ne of a Public Library at Reykewick, in |losophy, antiquities, and general 


is, besides, a new theo- | Vernon—E. Bootle Wilbraham—Edward Wodehouse.” 

We trust that the Genius of the Fine Arts 
will do justice to this noble occasion, than which 
one more fitted for a grand and touching effort 
of the Sculptor has not been afforded by English 


c . There 
logical institution at Louvain, called the Philo- 
sophical College. At the head of all the literary 


e, literature, and his- 


istory; the 


There are, besides, the Society of Netherlandic 
Literature at Leyden, the Zelandic Society of 
Sciences, at Middlebourg ; the Provincial So- 
ciety of Sciences and Arts at Utrecht; and the 
Dutch Society of the Fine Arts and Sciences, 
(which is, however, occupied solely with Ne- 
therlandic literature) having four ramifications ; 
namely, at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, 
and the Hague. A society which is superior 
to every other in a philanthropic point of view, 
is the Society of Public Utility at Amsterdam. 
Its object is the dissemination of civil and re- 
ligious instruction ; and, in imitation of Eng- 
land, it has lately established savings banks. 
There are numerous minor societies of various 
descriptions. The fine arts are closely culti- 
vated in the Netherlands. There are galleries 
of pictures at Amsterdam, Antwerp, the Hague, 
Brussels, &c. and two academies for the fine 
arts, the one at Amsterdam, the other at Ant. 
werp. Public exhibitions take place every 
year, by turns, at the Hague or at Amsterdam, 
as well as at Ghent, Antwerp, or Brussels. 
There are four royal conservatories of music 
and singing ; namely, at Amsterdam, Brussels, 
the Hague,.and Liege. The drama is not, so 
much encouraged as in some other countries. 
There is, howeyer, a national theatre at Am, 
sterdam, and another in Southern Holland; 
and there is a French theatre at Brussels. 











PINE ARTS. 
PUBLIC MONUMENT TO MR. CANNING. 
As we have repeatedly invoked the Patriotism 
and Gratitude of the Country to erect a national 
monument to the memory of Mr. Canning, it 
may be believed that we hail with 
feelings the announcement hereto annexed, 
which not only marks the adoption ef the design, 
but its adoption under auspices which eannot 
fail to render the completion worthy of the ob« 
ject in view. 
“ The a <n yaar ma ce on 
desir: to tes r profo or 
sig Mr. Canning, their avmiration of his telent , and their 
ee Nee and having reason to 
ve that the like sentiments prevail through- 
out the United Kingdom, have m to superintend 
the opening of a fon for a monument to 
his memory. To this national feelin 
they invite the aid of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 
They Vn ey at the commencement of the ensuing session 
of parliament, to solicit a general meeting of the subscri- 
Pg a pe shall be 
then 101 t most ex' . acom- 
mittee to any into arte: common ten 
“« An —Bristol——Carlisle—C. Devon- 
shire—! ich—Gower—Grenv Harrowby 
—Lansdowne —Leeds—Lyndhurst—Norfolk—Portland—. 


crombie arrender—Alex. 
oy a Brownlow—George Ellis—R. Grant 
—G. Hibbert—J. G. Lambton—F. Lawley—H. T. Liddell 
Littleton—Charles N. Pallmer—Geor, 


and sorrow of a peoplé whi 
over his tomb was unbounded. |’ 


8 | his powers of 


; Santon—Stafford—W ellesiey—W harnecliffe—Thos. Dyke 
Tre Netarrtaxps.—There are in the Acland—‘Thee. Baring ~Geonge Cock : _ 


. ie _ 
. Portman--T. Smith—C. Tennyson— ‘ tge G. V, 
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was every way great and ropa and the love 


18 't0 be expressed 


Nationa, Gatrery.—The Marquess of 


Stafford, we are informed, and the information 
affords us_ great ponte, has presented his 
noble picture by 

lery. Such an example, from so high a quar- 
ter, independently of the intrinsic value of the 
gift, cannot fail to produce the best effects. 


ubens to the National Gal- 


t will be recollected by most of the lovers of 
the fine arts, that the subject of this splendid 
picture is “ The Allegory of Peace and War,” 
which was formerly im the collection of Charles 
the First, and for which he paid four thousand 
guineas. So magnificent and so appropriate a 
donation is a most desirable accession to the 
Gallery, and reflects the highest honour on the 
giver. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Str Humphry Davy, Bart., President of thé 
Royal Society of London. Lonsdale, pinxt. ; 
Worthington, sculpt. Published by Agnew 
and Zaneth, Manchester: Ackermann, Lon- 
don. 

Tuts is a strong likeness of the President (if 
he still continues to hold that office), and en- 
graved in a broad line manner, with consider. 
able effect. The court-dress is rather formal, 
and ‘the right arm and hand are not improved 
by fits cut. The chair, mace, and éther ‘in- 
signid, appear in due state. The left ‘knee ‘is 
not ‘sufficiently relieved from the table. . The 
expression of the countenance is fixed ‘and con- 
templative. 


John Anderson my Jo. Painted and Ens 
graved by John Burnet. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves: _. 
Tus touching bit of humble domestic history 
is told with most characteristic fidelity. The 
sedately-pleased old man, and his auld wife in 
a more canty mood, chanting, 
** But now brow is bald, John, 

But blssngs on your frosty 

Solin Andefeoh nly Joe 
are ailmirably delineated ; and the, contrast of 
a young gtandchild, introduced with its infant 
playthings,’ adds greatly to the effect, The 
light atid shadow ure happily distributed in 
this performance, which we anticipate will be 
a very popular print throughout the.kingdom, 
but particularly so in that ancient part of it 
called Scotland. 


An Exile: By J. Fackson;: on \ stone by 
Richard: Lane. Dielinson. 
Tue forcible ‘pencil ‘ana’ rich colouring of 
Jackson, in ‘this'‘masterly old head, have af- 
forded Mr. Liane 4 fine opportunity for shewing 
expression through the medium 
of that art, lithography, which he has cultivated 
to so high’ a’ pitth of ‘perfection. It is an 
amazingly fine specimen, and a very complete 
transcript "of the original painting, which was 
much admired’ when it appeared jn the Ex- 
hibition (British Gallery). 








)) 


Hanoverian and ‘Saxon Scenery; from Draw- 
ings’ by Captain Batty, &c, &c. Part V. 
R. Jennings. 

Tuts publication proceeds with unfaded taste 
and spirit, and the Part now issued .is fully 
equal to any that has gone before. “The Dom 
Kirche, Lubeck, is very picturesque ; and the 
Oker Thal, Harz, still more so. Quedlinbu 
is stately and Germanic: Waldeck pair’ | 








ph sae bodies in the kingdom is the 
Institute of the Netherlands, which was 
founded at Amsterdam by Louis Buonaparte. 








history. He whose loss is to be commemorated 


gay: and Hardenberg Castle.a fue ruin, The 
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SS — 
sketches at the heads of the descriptions are 
great additions to the work. 


Girl with a Hawk ; from a Drawing by 
G. S. Newton. The Same. 
Tus we remember was lithographed a year 
or two ago. Jt is an extremely pretty and 
pleasing subject; and now porns & in so su- 
perior a manner as to merit the warmest 
praise. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, &c. IN FRANCE. 
No. Iv. concluded. 

Ancient Marriage Customs of Chartrain, &c. 
Dunrine the remainder of supper-time, great 
attention is paid to discover the moment when 
the new-married couple quit the table to retire 
totheir bed-chamber, Notwithstanding all this 
precaution, no one sees them leave the room ; 
and it is not till some minutes after they are 
gone, that it is perceived they are no longer at 
table. They now ask where they can be, and 
when they hear that they are bedded, they de- 
termine to go and find them. But where? 
The place of their retreat is a secret, yet still it 
must have been found out by some of the young 
and giddy among the company, for there has 
been no lack of merry tricks and mad pranks 
which may contribute to embarrass the bride 
and bri The head-board of the bed is 
taken away, and little bits of fried horse-hair, 
and even pins, are put between 
the sheets; and these sheets are sewed to the 

counterpane all around the bed, &c. &c. 

The supper being over, the tables are re- 
moved. - The violin calls the company to the 
dance; but it is soon announced that the “‘ toast 
is ready.”” In the twinkling of an eye every 
one is on the alert, and they leave the room to 
the sound of the violin, to present it to the new- 
married couple. This toast is sopped in wine 
sweetened with s , very hot, and made as 
good as possible. second dish of it is kept in 
reserve, sufficiently large for every one to taste 
a bit. But where are they to carry the toast, 
since the retreat of the new-married couple is 
not known? They seek all over the house for 
the place where they sleep ; they ask the fathers 
and mothers; they call them by name; knock 
and listen at all the doors: at last they hear 
them ; and now are the cries of joy, and excla- 
mations, ‘‘ They are found! here they are! 
here they are !’’ resound on all sides. After 
some parley, and many refusals and solicita- 
tions, the door opens, and he who carries the 
toast enters the room, followed by the whole 
company. The new-married pair receive this 
visit in their nuptial bed. Now it is that new 
tricks and pranks are played. The spoons given 
to them to cut the toast with are pierced full 
of holes, or notched; they must eat without 
saying a word, and to provoke them to break 

order, they ask them from time to time, 
‘* Ts the toast ? is it too hot ? is it sweet 
enough ?” &c. &c. And if either should be 
unfortunate enough to answer, the dish is 
seized, and no more toast for the married pair ; 
it is eaten for them by the company present. 
er strange ceremonies succeed: the fa- 
thers all the bed-clothes off; and the 
company follow the example of their sagacious 
seniors. One takes away a sheet, and another 
@ counterpane; the mattrass is thrown into 
the room, and often the bedstead itself is 
shaken to pieces. 

The search just mentioned, says M. Lejeune, 
does not take place at the marriage of 
who reside in the town; but, in the year 1807, 


I witnessed the whole ceremony above described 
at a wedding in one of the fa 

At length, the new-married couple are left 
to repose, and the company retire. On the 
morning after the wedding, the young: people 
of both sexes meet, and go to all the-farms in 
the village in search of milk. When they go 
into the house the girls take the broom and 
sweep the room; they, afterwards go to the 
dairy and take what milk they find there. In 
other houses, they take dung into the room, 
and put it under the bed and the furniture 
before they leave. This. round finished, they 
enter the house of the new-married couple 
with their. provisions; they make some milk- 
pottage, take their breakfast, and then go to 
church to hear & mass, which is called the 
Mass of the Dead, and which is said for all the 
deceased relatives of the two families. The 
bride, the mothers, and the nearest female 
relations, clad in mourning, assist at this 
ceremony. 

There is nothing particular in the dinner 
of the second day ; it is rather a family repast 
than a wedding dinner. After the honours of 
the table are completed, dancing commences, 
and lasts till the evening ; but strangers do not 
usually form a of the company. 

If either the bride or the bridegroom has no 
brother or sister unmarried, the mother, after 
the first dinner, dances a kind of minuet called 
the pochette rousse. The dancer carries under 
her petticoat a little pocket, which is filled 
with nuts and sugar-plums; this pocket has 
holes in the bottom of it, so that at every 
step something escapes at the opening; and a 
scramble takes place among the young people 
for the contents of the pochette. When the 
bag is emptied, the dance finishes. 

If the pair have no brothers or sisters to be 
married, the pochette rousse is danced by the 
two mothers. If the mother be dead, her 
place is supplied by the father,—for it is indis- 
pensable that the pochette rousse should be 
danced. 

After the supper, the expense of which is 
defrayed by the men and boys who attend the 
wedding, they separate, and every one goes 
home with a wedding-cake in his hand; this 
being a present which the parents of the new- 
married people consider it a point of etiquette 
to make. They also send a cake to such as 
could not be present at the marriage, or to 
friends whom they were unable to invite to 
the feast. 

The Charivari ; or, Rough Music.—In cer- 
tain cases, that is, when a violin is not en 
for the wedding,—or when the bridegroom 
arrived with his bride (whom he had been. to 
fetch from a,neighbouring province) without 
being preceded by a musician—or particularly 
when the reputation of thelady whom he had 
married was called in question—they enacted 
what is called a charivari. This ceremony, 
one of the most noisy and tumultuous that 
ever existed, was abolished. at the,time of the 
Revolution : it commencedrat sunset, for nine 
successive days, and lasted for two or three 
hours each day. 

To call every one together, the leader takes 
a cowherd’s horn, and runs through the streets 
and neighbouring roads, blowing it with all 
his might, and Frotucing sounds which are 
heard at a great distance. The ‘place of meet- 
ing was in one of the open spaces or public 
crossways of the town. Every one came pro- 
vided with some instrument calculated to pro- 
duce a great noise: sithes, cracked porridge- 





ts, trumpets, chains, casks with bits of iron 
ic dish iellek up ant dove, in the streets, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


shovels, tongs, frying-pans continual] 
mered upon, drums, horns, &c. &c. Apo 
tributed to produce a delightful ord, or 
rather discord of sweet sounds. In fine w: 
the people came from a distance of six or seven 
miles to be present at this “ musi¢ mééting » 
and sometimes from 400 to 500 persons were 
assembled on the occasion. We may easily 
judge of the horrible noisé made at 
meetings, when we learn that, about“forty or 
fifty years ago, at a considerable’ charivari 
held in Ouzenain, the uproar was so great, 
that many horses and cows died in consequence 
of it. This fine cortége went to the house of the 
new-married couple, sang some verses adaj 
to the occasion, and then did the samé in all 
the public parts of the town, as well as at the 
doors of those who had tried to throw some 
impediments in the way of the ceremony. 

The last charivari at Bonneval took place in 


ried a girl from a neighbouring district 
entered the town without a violin: the baili 
and the clergyman opposed it, buat “without 
effect. It was enacted, and every one sung a 
couplet at the door of the new-married pair, ° , 
The best way (says M. Lejeune) “wat’to 
laugh at this céremony, not to he ded 
with it ; the former course Was geher =. 
sued by the parties, which ‘frequently hast 
buted to shorten the duration of this ‘riotods’ 
meeting. ne 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—=NO/ ¥. 
Macnab in one of his Altitudes.—Of this re. 
markable personage, it has been befdré noticed, 
that he was, perfectly furious on the subject of 
family rank. * There were, questionless, mony 
Maister Macnabs ; but the auld black laad may 
hae my saul if I ken but ae Macnab.” It was 


quite enough to put him in a frenzy, to dignify ~ 


with the title of chieftain any one, however 
high in title or fortune, whom he thought hai nd 


to be supposed that this was ever done for thé 
pleasure of beholding the laird in one of those 
passions which resembled one of his mountain 
storms. No; he was by no means the man to 
hazard such a joke upon; and could he have 
suspected for a moment (a supposition, indeed, 
almost impossible,) that any person whatever 
attempted to play upon him, miserable would 
have been the fate of the unhappy wight who 
made the experiment. The narrator of 
anecdote had a narrow escape from the over- 
whelming indignation of this genuine Gaelic 
worthy. It occurred after dinner, the good 
laird being a little mellow,—for as to being 
drunk, ‘oceans of liquor would have failed to 
produce that effect—at least to the length of 
prostration. The party on whose account the 
chief’s bile was so powerfully’ excited was in- 
* Of this custom, even within the last twelve 
the Literary Gazette gave an example in the 
ard ‘Chavieart ‘A whimsical custom, which the pro- 
gress of civilisation has not yet entirely abolished, lately 
occasioned some disturbance in the town to in 
Lower Normandy. An inhabitant of the town having 
married his third wife, some young. persons in his neigh- 
bourhood presen » on his w day, with a 
bouquet, which he accepted, promising, as is the in 
a case, to give them a ball omthe fol 
Doues nevenged themacives by executing a cheriari @lal- 
a the English smowbeset and cleavers) at his door 











the year 1785,* because a person who had mar. * 


claim to that super-imperial rank. It is tot * 
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jee blessed with an infinitely more lofty and On Thesdiy, Braham, Tin Paton, Jones, 


snorous cognomen than himself. If it did not 
indisputably stamp the owner as an ancient 
re gn SS an ignorant Lowlander might 
yell be excused for thinking so. We shall sup- 
pose ft to be. Macloran, of Dronascandlich,— 
; name trying enough, certes, for the utter- 
uice of any common pair of jaws. Thus com- 
netoed the unlucky querist :—‘‘ Macnab, are 
you acquainted with Macloran, who has lately 
} so many thousand acres in —shire ?” 
This was more than sufficient to set the laird off 
in farious tilt on his genealogical steed. ‘+ Ken 
via? the paddock-stool of a creature they ca’ 
Dronaseandlich, wha no far by-gane dawred (an’ 
wad till him !) to offer ailler, sir, for an auld 
snfient estate, sir ; an estate as auld as the flude, 
sir-ad—-d deal aulder, sir—siller, sir, scrapit 
ither by the meeserable deevil in India, 
sir; not in an offisher or gentleman-like way, 
sir—but, satan burst him, making cart wheels, 
sndtrams, sir, and barrows, and the like o’ that 
wiih handywark. Ken him, sir? I ken the 
eosiry weel, and wha he comes frae, sir; and 
0 Ken that dumb tyke, sir—a better brute by 
half than 2 score .o’ him !”? ‘‘ Mercy on us! 
rp Rly surprise me;—I thought, from 
lime sound of his name and title, he 

ind been chief of at least ten centuries stand- 
ing? instant this remark was made, the 
isage of the Igird grew, ghastly with rage: he 
din ig Gaelic style ; his eyes shot 

ie Beal ately raised and depressed the 
skin of his awful front, while every muscle of 
the whole man quivered-with indignation. A 
fearful tornado. wasnaturally expected : but re- 
staining himself with a convulsive effort, thus 
ren or rather bellowed, out—‘“‘ By the saul 
¢ enabs, sir, naething but yere deeabo- 
Hib pln can, excuse ye for sic 
damnable profanation ! Hear ye me,.sir :—it’s 
fifty year; and mair by-gane, ae time I was at 
caagon wanting some tyking, or Osenbrugs, 
or what the fiend ca’ ye them what ye mak 
pillows.and bowsters 0’? Weel, sir, I. was re- 
commendit. to an auld decent creature of a 
wabster, wha picket up a meeserable subsist~ 
ence.in the Gallowgate. I gaed up ae pair 
o' stairs, sir,two, three, syne four pair 0’ 
stairs,—a perfit Toor o' Babel in meenature, 
sir. At last I quat the regions o’ stane and 
lime, and cam to timmer, sir, aboot twenty or 
thretty rotten boords, that were a perfit tempt- 
ation 0’ Providence to venture the foot of a 
five-year-auld bairn on. I gaed in at a hole, 
door it could na be ca’d, sir; and there I found 
4 meeserable deevil, the perfit picture o’ fa- 
mine, sir, wi’ a face as white as a clout, an 
wld red Kilmarnock on his puir grew pow, 
and treddle treddling awa wi’ his pitifu’ 
wizened trotters. Wha think ye, sir, was this 
abortion of a creature,—this threadbare, penny- 
less, and parritchless scrap o’ an antediluvian 
wabster? This was Macloran’s grandfather, 
sir (in a voice of thunder). That was the 
origin. Dronascantlich, sir, (in a lower tone, 


accompaniéd with a truly diabolical girn,) and | tal 


Lat origin for a Highland chief, by the 


erage egal aS NSIEESEEES 
DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Ox Monday, young Kean played Achmet, in 
ort and acquitted himself with much 
spirit. As he has adopted the stage for a pro- 
vision, it was observed, on the occasion, to be a 
ly curious coincidence, that he per- 
bars Ah-meat on the same evening on which 
father performed Shylock, eager for a pound 

of flesh, at the other house. 


Liston,.and- Mrs. Geesin, gave the audience’a 
rich ‘treat in the’ Lord of the Manor. The 
two first .mentioned were: in‘ glorious ‘voice, 
and introdiced; several: popular songs with 
great éelat. sy 

The Gambler's Fate; a tragical drama, has 
been produced, and executed every night. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Saturpay. Peveril of the. Peak was. the 
piece of this evening, and Mr. Sapio the 
musical hero of that drama; Miss Cawse, 
Alice. Sapio sang with much taste—as he 
has since done in Der Freischuéz, of which an 
otherwise strong cast has been made at this 
theatre, including Warde as Caspar ; Herman, 
Isaacs; Kilian, Keeley; the Black Huntsman, 
O. Smith; Christopher, Blanchard; Lena, 
Miss Goward; and Bertha, Miss Cawse. 

On Monday Mr. Kean appeared for the first 
time at Covent Garden, as Shylock, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice. He attracted a rather full 
audience ; and played the part very carefully 
and very well. C. Kemble was Bassanio— 
Miss Jarman, Portia. In the Irish Tutor, and 
in Peter Wilkins, Mr. Power has been raising 
himself much in popular estimation by his 
most laughabie personation of Irish character,— 
a style long wanted on the stage. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Tuts little theatre closed on Monday, and Mr. 
Farren, in good set terms, bade the public fare- 
welltillanother year. The season has been active 
and successful, though the manager was sadly 
embarrassed by an unexpected alteration in his 
license ut its commencement, by which some 
months were cut off, after he had entered into 
many negociations with performers, &c. on the 
footing originally understood. 


ADELPHI. 


On Monday, Thirty Years, or a Gambler's 
Life, was. produced here, to a house (as 
usual) as full as it could cram. This drama 
has been performed for some time, as the Hut 
of the Red Mountain, on the Coburg stage, 
whither it was imported from Paris, where it 
has had a great run. ‘The story, if not already 
known to our readers, seems likely to be so 
very speedily ; as the same piece has been got 
up at Drury Lane, and is announced at Covent 
Garden. For the minor places of amusement, 
such a production is well enough; but we can- 
not help considering it a degradation of the 
national theatres to be running a race for a 
thing of the class; as if the horrid in melo- 
drame, with situation, scenery, and panto. 
mime, were to be the exalted aim in temples 
erected to the Tragic and the Comic Muse. In 
this piece, all the unitiées, but especially the 
unity of time, are set at nought. It opens in 
1790, when one of a pair of gamblers marries a 
lovely young woman, and commits another capi- 
crime. The second act exhibits the parties 
in 1805; and the third in 1820, when, having 
added murder to their other offences, the game- 
sters finally perish. There is a considerable 
degree of that sort of distressing interest which 
belongs to such works—wild country, escapes, 
burning huts, assassinations, &c. &c. &c. ; and 
those who love to be shocked by entertainments 
of the kind, may be amused either by Terry, 
T. P. Cooke; Mrs. Pope, and Yates, here; or 
by Wallack, Cooper, Mrs. West, and Salter, at 
Drury Lane. 











EXHIBITION AT PARIS CALLED THE 
GEORAMA. 

Tue Georama is one of the most pleasing ex- 
hibitions of the French capital, and is remark. 
able, not to say unique, for the degree in which 
it combines the advantage of scientific instruc- 
tion with the gratification afforded by a grand 
and imposing spectacle. Ascending through 
the inferior pole of a colossal transparent globe, 
one hundred and thirty feet in circumference ; 
the spectator, placed at the axis, contemplates, 
on the concave side of this spacious sphere, the 
uninterrupted representation of the surface of 
our terraqueous planet. This is given on a 
Scale so considerable, and is so artfully exe- 
cuted, that, while he has the satisfaction of 
comprehending clearly and instantaneously, 
and with the most durable impression, the 
forms, and the relative position, distance, and 
dimensions of all the parts of the earth, he is 
astonished and delighted by the imposing gran- 
deur of the sphere, and the beautiful effects of 
painting and transparency which it presents 
tohim. The varied outline of the continents, 
islands, and coasts, the shading of the mount- 
ains, the traced lines of perpetual snow, the 
diyers hues of the other regions, the fire of the 
volcanoes, the contrast between the aqueous 
parts which are lucid, and the opaque and 
dusky tint of the terra firma,—combine to 
produce a most interesting general picture, 
abounding in partial beauties still more ad. 
mirable. In situations, for instance, where 
several of the peculiarities alluded to meet to- 
gether, as where a prolonged highland penin- 
sula, like that of California, stretches into the 
sea, between a narrow gulf on the one side, 
and the ocean’s expanse on the other ; or where 
a chain of lofty mountains, as the isthmus of 
Panama, separating the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, and connecting the two vast continents 
of the new world, is represented with the pecu. 
liar distinctions of shading, of transparency, 
and obscurity, which its several accidents 
require—the picturesque effect is indescribable. 
Of a different character, but not less striking, 
is the contrast of the busy, concentrated, and 
verdant appearance of the civilised and culti- 
vated teflbns: crowded with names of cities 
and towns, and traversed by rivers, canals, and 
routes innumerable, with straggling, sandy, 
and trackless déserts,—such as occupy the con- 
tinents of Africa, of which the arid and in. 
hospitable aspect is forcibly expressed. Other 
favourable occasions for effect have not been 
neglected; the various Archipelagoes are beauti- 
fully represented ; and—not to mention groups 
of islands still more interesting—one who_ has 
enjoyed from the summit of Mount Etna the 
delightful’ effect, produced by the almost 
bird’s-eye view of the cluster of volcanic isles 
which form the /olian Cyclades, will not dis- 
dain ‘the manner in which the original im- 
pression is here recalled to his mind. To the 
grand volcanoes a very natural effect of fur- 
naces of living fire is given, by the use of a lu- 
minous red stone—an excellent contrivance for 
distinguishing them, and for facilitating the 
tracing their asserted line of connexion. 

The général construction of this grand ma- 
chine is simple and ingenious:—adopting the 
conventional divisions of geographers, the au- 
thor: has employed the thirty-six meridians of 
the ordinary globe in as many curved vertical 
bars of iron ; and seventeen circles of the same 
metal, marking the equator and parallels, tocon- 
stitute the skeleton of this sphere. The map is 
spread on the concave side,—and the interior 
thus formed is illumined by a soft and agree. 
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able light, admitted through the blue trans- 
parenicy of the waters. The manner in which 
the sphere is upheld, is represented as very in- 
genious, but is not disclosed to the public. The 
ascent into the globe is by ane t spiral 
staircase, passing through the antarctic pole, 
where the vast unexplored space admits of 
this encroachment without prejudice to the 
map. Three circular galleries, projecting out- 
wards from the staircase, one opposite the 
equator, the other two nearly on a level with 
the tropics, afford accommodation for a nume- 
rous company, and opportunities for closer in- 
ion and more particular study of the 
geographica] details. 
The inventor, M. de Langlard, is said to 
have had his project in contemplation, and to 
have more or less constantly at its 


completion, for fifteen years. A French jour- | ual 


nal, in paying to him its tribyte of praise, has 
cited the oft-repeated line, 

* Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci :” 
and trite as is the quotation, it certainly has 
not often been applied more aptly. 


Benruin.—A Society at Berlin has just of- 
fered three prizes for dramatic compositions ; 
the first of fifty gold Fredericks for the best 
German comedy in two or three acts ; the next 
of thirty-six Fredericks for the best comedy in 
one act ; and the third for the best vaudeville. 
The object is to prevent the annoyance of bad 
translations of French pieces. [Could not we do 
something of this kind in London ?—~Ed. L. G.} 





VARIETIES. 


The Fine Arts.—_M. Raoul-Rochette, a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, has just arrived at 
Paris, after travelling for a twelvemonth in 
Italy and Si He has collected a number of 
valuable ma‘ 


Ni proposed 
for this Club is, we en age Lyceum ; and 
though, probably, its site in our vast metro. 

furnish groveson any stream like 

nor its instructiveness be of the 

Sere ea hones are per- 

a i constituted 

ber of. modern literary so- 

established’ even in the 

-Our‘commerce, our in- 

oar Uaay, English 

stated, the limit an Eg a 

be five hundred; the fee ‘ten, and 
the annual contribution guineas. The 
i are, we believe, numerous ; 

but till the noblemen and gentlemen who take 
a lead in the plan meet ‘and determine on the 
course to be adopted, it would be. ture to 
say more than that'we rejoice to find somevery 
eminent literary men, and some of our young 
nobility and persons of high rank, whose tastes 
and habits incline them to the same refined 
pursuits, interesting themselves warmly in the 


e | creasing, and the house in which the phenome. 
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Beet-Root.—At a dinner recently given by 
the town of Amiens to the King of France, 
was placed on the table, opposite to his majesty, 
an immense column composed of sugar manu- 
factured from beet-root, at Franvillers, near 
Amiens. The column consisted of four dif. 
ferent qualities of refined sngar, and crystals 
of raw sugar formed the pedestal. The ma. 
nufacture of sugar from beet-root seems to be 
making great advances in France. 

Steam-Pump.— A steam-pump of a very 
superior construction has been employed during 
the last year in the basin at Brest. The 
shocks and vibrations which so much diminish 
the force of the steam in ordinary hydraulic 
engines of this nature have been considerably 
diminished, and it works with a compara- 
tively small supply of fuel.—_G/obe Paris Jour- 


The Antilles, A disestrous and unusual 


tilles. For sixty-six days not a single drop of 
rain fell ; and although abundant showers suc- 
ceeded, the crops were almost entirely destroyed. 
These showers were immediately preceded by 
an earthquake, which was felt at Martinique 
on the 3d of June, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

The Typha.—The fecula of the subterra- 
neous roots of this plant has lately undergone 
an examination by several French chemists, 
and presents some extraordinary and novel fea- 
tures. It has all the appearance of being an 
im oo powder. Iodine communicates to it 
a dull and very indistinct blue colour. After 
having been plunged in boiling water, it does 
not form a jelly in cooling, but precipitates 
itself instantly, without losing its yellowish 
hue. Boiling it in alcohol, or keeping it for 
some time in cold water, weakly sharpened 
with a mineral acid, deprives it of its ligneous 
colour. 

Mr. Champollion, jun, is at present employed 
in having the Roman obelisks accurately drawn 
and engraved on copper. In this, he is sup- 
ported by the Papal government. The hiero- 
glyphics he purposes to explain in the text of 
the work. 

Polenta. —In the province of Padua, in 


the Italians call polenta, composed of the flour 
of maize, salt, and water, which had been 
treated in the usual manner, and deposited in 


pose, was found to be full of red spots. It was 
immediately thrown away; but in that which 
was made the next day, the same appearances 
manifested themselves, It then began to be 
suspected that this was the work of the arch. 
enemy of the human race. The priest was 
called in to give his blessing to the house, and 
especially to the kitchen, but all in vain; the 
alarming colour still prevailed. The fasts and 
prayers of the unhappy family, and various 
masses that were celebrated, proved of no 
_—— effieacy. Until that time the matter 

been keptsecret ; but it could be no longer 


and from that moment the residents in the in- 
fected house were regarded with fear and hor- 
ror, and were deserted by their most intimate 
friends. Public rumour went on always in- 


non occurred was surrounded 
tive. They pretended to have 
cause of the drops of blood with which the 
polenta of this family was covered ;—it was the 
produce of some old corn which they had re- 


the inquisi- 





drought has prevailed this year at the An-| and 


August 1819, an alimentary preparation which | "ining 


a place which had long been used for that pur. TT 


concealed from the curiosity of the neighbours; | }2*® 


——— 
itself! Tranquillity was at length restored 


by a skilful experimental philosopher, who, 


after many researches, ascertained the Spe. 
cific character of this wonder, which proved to 








LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
Mr. Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire are 
the press: the author, we observe, has given one of 
the Legend of Mab’s Cross, to the Forget-Me-Not. 
Allan Cunningham, the Author of Paul Jones, &c, 
in the press a prose Romance, bearing the of 
Michael Scott, of whose fame our and 
ull. The Border Wizard was the Faustus 
with this material difference—the devil conjured the 
man, but the more fortunate Scot vanquished the 
The author has woven into his narrative of the 
beliefs and tic superstitions of the ; and 


mises us a k Nights, full of 
deeds and marvellous adventures. . - 


An edition of Cowper's John Gilpin will soon 
with six Illustrations, designed 
engraved on wood by eminent artists. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Wenceslaus 
— by Francis Graves, is . ped ee 

s have been issued for pu Tilustrations 

of India, by Messrs. Thomas and Willam Daniel R.A. 
under the pa of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and I artists 


. As these accom have, 
during a residence of ten years in I exectited several 


y' 
thousand drawings illustrative of the Architectiité, Antt 
one, Osstumine 7 and Natural History of = 
part Asia, we antic’ te av work 
their pencils. The selection, yb my 3 
inety — in quarto, with descriptions in 


and Frenc! 

A new edition of the Royal Blue Book, or F 
Directory, is in progress for the year 1828; and the 
solicits information respecting of residences, dc. 
Such publications are so essentially useful in a citys 
populous as London, that it is almost a general duty to 
promote their correctness. 

‘The Epicurean,—A Translation into French of the Epi 

been need at Paris. 
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Paley 2. 32 y . | 29.95 
§ y-- 13 
Sunday---+ 14 36. 
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Rain fallen +425 of an inch. Cuanses H.ADame 
51° 37’ 32”N. 


+ 0 8 51 W.ofGreenwich. 
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VI. The Traveller’s Oracle—VII. Miscellanea Critica, &c. No. 2 
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MAGAZINE, No. et ge for October 1 


ADVER' ; 
am with Literature and the Aris. ier 


from the Ri 
vourite cv. The Devil's Dream on Mount Aksbeck— | and useful ki 


827. 
Who can it be ?—III. Letter 
suk Lerd Hane t¥. Lines to the Memory of 


By De on RTTCHINER, 
« These ere volumes abound in practical imstruction of a rare 


le the ‘ Traveller’s Oracle’ &8 a very amusi sing 
and fectrestion publication; it is worth buying and reading, 


‘aoe to srr entitled the LYCEUM. 
entertainment conferred by the modern | _VIII. Schmelzle’s Journey to ——— x. Serer Pell- 
Works = will become, we doubt not, a popular book.” —Atlas, 


here individuals of congenial taste and. similar | can Island, &c.—X. The 
ced for Publication—X11, Monthly Let of New Publicat 


dlub-housesr Sabied to enjoy the society of each other, enhan: 
Sr fs tan, tng en td sere | 
institu’ ave loi m felt an OW = 
fe Parliament, Mentors of the Universities, 


Tomb of 
Appointments, 
ondon. 





Literary Men, ers, Men of Science, Artists, Officers in the 
and en Fret others, have all establishments of this na- 
Asm ‘are certain to meet their friends, not as formerly, 


in avernss but Le. mansions of pe Rao: mo ogo with whatever 
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re the individuals who ma: ie art ts at due distance those second class, 

ve pressure Upon y enjoy port ly glances = mediocrity ope =e fy al ee the + | We have ever met with.”—Literary Gazette. 

presen b arldresses itself, in a great measure, to men canvass with its just lights and shades. embraces a * 
Os : The choice } period of about six pethnad eye = Bo Italian he treated — < seen 

precision, as to form in itself a compen- } ,. be: ig bean 

dium of volumes of Guides, Ca‘ ues, Descriptions of Churches | ... rl 

The house provided for the « Lyewum” is of the first class _ ee with the Lives of Artists ¢! out Italy."”—Cava- | peiectic R 

London: Printed pt hee heey ee and _ . ena Stationers’ 


these advantages (the gre: porti 
a a only by : large (reat po are obtained by the 
amount of many annaal subscriptions, and 
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and to patrons of literature. 


ts, 
f literary pursuits, nducted on principles of the most careful | with such rapidity and 


of members will be 
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tstier end internal ony and it is situated, as nearly as 
canbe, in the centre of the other we peg Chubs. 
ill speedily be called to debate on and determine 
the future ¢ of the 


Nearly » 6 vols. 
HE HIST RY of PAINTING} in in ITALY, 


from the Revival of the Fine Arts to the Close of the 18th 


Printed for = Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
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FANCIE S. 
te WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
Ee Days.” 
‘oyd, Bdini argh § and 
Whittaker, London. 


y one ms the best little volumes of its class which 


“ The story is soteceating, and the moral it inculcates etcel- 
nicle. 


ly written, and were we to speak of it as warmly 
to do under the fresh impression of the peru- 
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CHOOL of PHYSIC in IRELAND. 


t 10, Dr. Crampton, on the Materia yo and Phar- nal te thet of on aan tas 
=. grt, Mogg pore aril be visited hy che Ms ~~ ae @ceers stand to epablich the whole in a much shorter 
: xy peried than that in which any similar ever ap- 


At 4, Dr. gy OB natomy and . 
i awer, on Chem! 8, Dr. Tuomy, on the Fiectiee ta 


istry. 
ary (to be appointed), on the Insti- PP prey and 


long protracted. 
of Be rene Printed for T. T No. 78, So ae and — ooh 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; dowary and Me bag — 


wies 
on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, will be 
deli sin Tenis College. rhe Lectures on the nstitutes 


Medicine, Materia M. and the Practice of Medicine, at at Sir 
rg ee Hospital. nical Lecturers for the year, Dr. ae a fae ty Bell and 
Kingdom. 


fens Dr. y Bacte, Demonstrations will be given by Dr. 


Mechanics, includi 
will commence their Lectures and Hospital — fo tamer ang re 

ger Dictionary. This popular Work will be 

on Monday, the 5th ps ae Apreneey t the following completed in A Parts, each n pee con’ ming printed matter 


ondon Encyclopedia. 





Universal Dictionary of Science, Art, Literature, and. Prac- 
mg an English Lexicon, on the Basis of 





red ; thus avoiding the delays, the contradictions, the c 
ibutors, ever incident to werks of this kind when 


yy every Bookseller ler in Bainburgh 





Popils wus iaserested in general and Pb ical 
rs Tangy Chemical Laboratory. 
Dr, Allman’s Lectures and Demonstrations in Botany will 


eee lest west of Agel, end end beleen che aldo The Thrush, a Collection of Songs; with Masic, ~~ 1 hand- 


daly. 
Signed, by Order, 
JONATHAN OSBORNE, M.D. Reg. 





dain and VALUABLE LIBRARY | aiusic, arranged for the Voice, Violin, and German Flute. 
» Cheapside; R. Griffin 


The Genuine, Valuable, and Extensive Library 
soars k SOMERVILLE, of Stafford ; comprising ones s 4 
the Works sn the most <a 
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i ay, Aa Divinitge Pailossphy, and other subs 


of interest and research ; curious early * thesg Foreign and 
Chronicles, Voyages and Travels; a 1. Collection of 


with the Music, by the Editor of the “¢ Thrush,” 


MUSIC. 
—— vol. duodecimo, embellished with a Vignette Title, price 


Wits THRUSH; a Collection of Modern 
Songs, ay Duets, Trios, Glees, Catches, &c. with the 


London: Printed for thomas Fa 
and Co. Glasgow ; and ming, Dublin. 


Where may be had, just published, a new edition, 
price 4s. 6d. Pied 
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Works of 
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very curious ——— of Black Letter and early Printing, s scarce 
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't followi: lays (Sun e 28: '» excepted), 
wit at owing Daye { k each Day, without reserve. cep 
To be viewed on Monday the T 





Third Edition, with the New Acts. 
In a closely printed vol. 1&mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 


HE CABINET LAWYER; or, a 
Popular — of the Laws of Engiand, with a Dictionary 
Law Terms, Maxims, Acts “1; Pasiioutets and Judieial Anti- 
| eeerypear Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
» and Post-Horse Duties—Post Otfice Regulations, Rates 
of Porterage, Turnpike Laws, Corn Laws, Prison Regulations, 
&c. ee. In this edition the Acts of Last Session have been care- 
fully and aE into the Work, including all the 
in the Criminal Laws—the Game Laws—Corn Laws 
—Stamp, Malt, and | Bacise Daties— Bills eee. 
ischief 


—Spring Guns—Remedies the Hundred—Charch-Build- 
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Present Year. 
London: Printed for W. c, aaah and R. aoa, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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8, New 
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Immatiote and arene of all New Pu Publications, British 
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boards, 
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[HE PRINCIPLES LES of SURGERY as they 
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ospital Surgeon. 
JOHN BELL. 

A new editiany, with ye mentaries, and a Critical Inquiry 

into the Practice of S a 

CHARLES BE 
the Middlesex Hospital, &c 

pot Printed for Thomas Tegg, 
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Mitchell's Bixst Lines of Science. 
Embellished ay 1s hy gh im 1 vol. duodecima, 
HE FIRST ‘LINES of SCIENCE ; or, @ 
Comprehensive and ve View of all the leading 
Branches of Modern Scientific vention. 
By JAMES MITCHELL, 
The order adopted in this work is to lead the mind of the read: 
yo ere gradation, from the humbler to 


and Co. Glasgow; and J. © 


8 vols. price Sis. 6d. 
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—Monthly Review. 


rinted for — Celburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





« Fie on ambition ! * = m 
am ready to famish. 


in 8 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
E U1 B. EN nN ry PSLE 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” the 
“ Tor Hill,” &c. 
if! that bane a sword, and yet 
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on, revised, 14s. boards, of * hire hey 
rning that disturbed 
42 of the Vital Functions 
on. 
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Hospital, and President of the 
Secteties of 
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he and Hunterian 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
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8vo. a use in churches and hale ee as ‘wal atthe as library 


tly executed volume is very correct] ringed, and 
(which cannot but recommend it to students tothe 
its of the Vatican 


pace it within the reach of 
aoe 'o the Bible. 

“— be had uniformly 
‘bound in ‘tour handsome volumes. 





text,) its price is Soe as to 
*,* The Sept ag 








IN THE PRESS. 
y and shortly will be 

N HISTORICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, 
and Lb ae hee pe .. ACCOUNT iQ KIRKSTALL 
gravings from original Draw- 

an be printed on saa i. a 
» Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 

Robinsen and Hernaman, Leeds. 





In the press, and will speedily be published, in 6 vols. 8vo. 
HE collected WORKS of the Rev. S. 
LL.D. Pubentemn oS Paul’s, and Curate of 
a x BiTne whole preceded b Memoirs of his Life and 
By JOHN po sabaaia M.D. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





Dedicated, by Oh ee apes —_ eeaieety. 
In a few days, handsom vols. small 8vo. 


HE ROMANCE. ‘of HISTORY: 
ENGLAND. 
By HENRY —- Esq. 
« Truth is tranger th: an fiction. Lord Byron. 
This work consists of Tales founded on fact, and illustrative of 
> romantic annals of each reign, from the Norman Conquest to 


Restaration 
Printed for "Eaward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


" = SS E sof the Engra’ 
ved 
¢ of Heddon Hall, with Hewbing 


The celebrated Picture called Sans Souci, ted by T. S 
thard, Esq. R.A. engrav: np my ‘Brandard; andi ve Vignlotion Sk 
st gseat beauty, eng: y Mr. iphreys and Mr jen = 


The Ol, Me Dogs painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence,P.R.A, 


Suitors Rejected, » painted by Mr. W. H. Wi Lag exhibited 
at Somerset House, 1827. gn by Mr. A f 

The Oriental Love-Letter, painted by W. H. Picken, R.A. 
in the Council-Room at the Royal Acadenty; engraved by Mr. 
Edward Finden. 


A Portrait ofa Ledy, vel » painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
— by Mr. W. bebraianey Soy 

hakspeare’s First Interview with Queen Elizabeth, introduced 

ph i rat be Thomas Stothard, Esq. RiA. engraved by 


the Infant 2 painted by Richard 
» Painted by RR 
{none lis. 
Lane, London; and 








. R.A. = . 
Pul ees y W. oo 
sold by af i! Booksellers. 





On Monday, 29th October, pgm be published, by R. Ackermann, 
RGET-ME-NOT | for 1828. 


This Volume, bei: 
to public favour. It cons: 


e Classics, and with Refer- | both 


y. Martin, J 
» 8. Owen, and T. Uwins, with a beau. 
eee te with which the | i 
trao: whic e large impres- 
Se ee as volumes of this Miscel llany have been ex, 
to the 


hats an ony = is Publisher, 


RIV ATE °ANECDOTES of "FOREIGN 
y the Kethos of « Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe,” &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 











On the 3ist October will be published, in 1 vol. . bound in cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. with 
Sitter ate from OBLIVION ; being the 
Remains of the late 1 PTERS ‘Trevelyan, Esq. 
bad eictan nad oblivion the passing hour, 
And note each rising thought.” 


2. Smiles and Tears, a new r edition, price 6s. 





Thou pendulum povates a ae conan 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s ‘Churchyard. 


On Thursday, Ist Ni ber, will be published, in 2 vols. post 
8vo. price li. le. 
HRONICLES of the CANONGATE. 


By the Author of “« Waveriey,”’ &c. 
poontents—Tale Ist, The Highland V Widow. - Tale 2d, The Two 


Tv 
Printed’ for Sadall and Co aL St. yer any Square, Edinburgh ; 
wate and Marshall, London. 
whom may be had, 
All the mu" Works of ‘the same Author, 
from Waverley to Woodstock, separately and in Sets. 


On the 24th October will be published, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
HE 0” "BRIENS and the OF LA- 
HERTYS; oe 
ADY MORGAN. 

- L-- o’ both your houses.” 
Printed for ‘Heoes Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
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W.A. atarere ee wire Bre sire ta 
eet, Oxford Street ; sold J. Cae > 
here Bz. hy Ave Morke Lane, 
+ Black, Bdinburgh ; Smith feed Fora Glasgow ; 
~% in; and Sautelet a: 
J. Sante Gceveens Ghakeolee 
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